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Comments 


By  Tames  Patton,  Undersecretary 


As  we  approach  the  dawn  of  the 

new  millennium,  we  would  like  to 

say  that  the  future  looks  bright  for  the 

programs     and     facilities     of     the 

Department.   However,    indications 

are       otherwise.       Recently       the 

Department  released   its   Five  Year 

Fiscal     Projections     and     Revenue 

Proposals,  a  major  report  requested 

by      Governor      Foster      and      the 

Commissioner  of  Administration,  Mark  Drennen.  Never  before  attempted  on  this 

scale  by  the  Department,  this  study  is  focused  on  the  rate  of  growth  of  three  things: 

•demands  for  services  and  opportunities; 

•key  elements  of  cost;  and, 

•  sources  of  revenue  not  dedicated  to  a  particular  use. 

The  study's  finding  is  sobering:  both  demands  and  costs  are  growing  faster  than 
revenue. 

Can  we  curb  demand?  Do  we  want  to?  There  is  ongoing  and  widespread  public 
support  for  the  expansion  of  the  wildlife  management  area  system.  The  Louisiana 
Economic  Development  Council,  chaired  by  Governor  Foster,  made  this  a  priority 
of  the  state.  VISION  2020,  as  their  plan  is  known,  calls  for  the  addition  of  150,000 
acres  by  2018,  which  is  an  increase  in  acreage  not  seen  since  the  1970s.  Sportsmen 
continue  to  ask  for  more  places  to  hunt  and  fish.  Likewise,  non-consumptive  users 
want  more  places  to  camp,  hike  and  observe  wildlife.  External  indicators  of  grow- 
ing demand  include  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  all-terrain  vehicles  and  per- 
sonal watercraft  in  our  state.  As  Louisiana's  population  increases  and  more  devel- 
opment occurs,  the  opportunities  to  provide  hunting  and  fishing  grounds  will 
become  more  costly  for  the  Department. 

Can  we  control  rising  costs?  Seventy-two  percent  of  the  Department's  costs  are 
for  salaries,  fringe  benefits,  technology,  transportation  equipment  and  insurance. 
Think  of  how  these  costs  are  rising  in  your  business,  or  your  household.  The 
Department  gets  no  inside  deals  or  price  breaks.  We  can  only  react  to  rises  in  these 
costs  the  same  way  that  everyone  else  does:  we  make  do  with  less  ...and  less... and 
less.  Can  we  keep  on  doing  this?  Not  really.  The  Department  has  fewer  employees 
than  it  had  in  1985,  but  the  costs  of  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  have  increased  by 
nearly  79  percent. 

Can  we  make  revenue  grow  faster?  Or  at  all?  An  overhaul  of  the  recreational 
license  fee  schedule  is  long  overdue;  the  last  comprehensive  changes  were  made 
way  back  in  1987.  A  fair  and  reasonable  fee  structure  would  help  the  Department 
bridge  the  gap  between  costs  and  revenue  and  the  Department  will  propose  such  a 
structure  in  the  near  future.  However,  the  five  year  projection  clearly  shows  that 
license  fee  revenues  do  not  grow  nearly  as  fast  as  costs,  and  an  adjustment  every 
thirteen  years  (or  even  every  ten  years)  will  not  keep  the  problem  from  recurring. 
The  fix  that  is  needed  is  to  dedicate  to  the  Department  some  portion  of  taxes  or  reg- 
istration fees  now  collected  and  retained  by  the  state  for  other  purposes,  including 
sales  taxes  on  hunting  and  fishing  gear,  boats,  motors  and  all-terrain  vehicles. 
Recognizing  that  the  budget  is  tight  statewide,  the  Department  doesn't  want  to  pick 
the  pocket  of  any  other  state  agency  or  program.  We  will  propose  a  gradual  solution 
which  will  dedicate  only  the  annual  growth  or  increase  in  these  taxes  and  fees  over 
the  base  year  of  2000. 

We  need  your  support  in  this  effort.  If  we  all  work  together,  we  can  secure  the 
future  of  all  of  the  programs  and  facilities  of  the  Department. 
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Big  Bucks— Where  They  Live  and  Grow 

Exceptional  habitat  is  the  key  to  the  production  of  trophy  deer  in  La. 
By  David  Moreland 

Teddy's  Tensas 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  famous  bear  hunt  in  Tensas  Parish. 
(1983  Louisiana  Conservationist  reprint) 
By  Maurice  Cockerham 

The  Dead  Zone 

Marine  fishery  biologists  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  Gulf's  "Dead  Zone." 
By  Jim  Hanifen,  Terry  Romaire  and  Jojo  Estrada 

His  and  Hers  Duck  Blind 

A  duck  hunter  and  a  bird  watcher  share  the  same  sunrise. 
By  Rita  Variable 
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on  Wildlife  Management  Areas 

Louisiana's  best  kept  secret. 

WMA  Profile 

Elm  Hall  Wildlife  Management  Area  offers  a 
variety  of  outdoor  opportunities. 
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Louisiana  scenes  and  species  are  visually  high- 
lighted. 
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Hunting  on  Public  Land — How  Safe  is  It? 
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Mie  ancient  civilization  of  Mesopotamia 
was  located  in  the  historical  region  of 
Asia  known  as  the  Fertile  Crescent. 
This  curve  in  the  Syrian  Desert  began  in  the 
west  along  the  River  Jordan  and  stretched 
northward  to  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers 
and  then  southward  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
word  Mesopotamia  is  Greek  and  means 
between  rivers.  Because  of  the  annual  flood- 
ing of  these  rivers  the  soil  was  very  fertile. 
During  the  hot  summers  the  rivers  provided 
water  for  irrigation  consequently  this  desert 
became  a  productive  agricultural  region. 

A  somewhat  similar  Fertile  Crescent  can 
be  found  in  Louisiana.  The  Red  River  forms 
the  western  leg  of  this  upward  turned  cres- 
cent with  the  Mississippi  River  being  the 
eastern  leg.  The  two  systems  somewhat 
merge  together  with  the  aid  of  channels  and 


control  structures  at  the  head  of  the 
Atchafalaya  River.  The  alluvial  soil  from 
river  deposits  is  ideal  for  crops.  The  bottom- 
land hardwood  forests  growing  along  these 
rivers  are  ideal  for  wildlife.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  two  land  uses  is  a  winner  when  it 
comes  to  growing  trophy  class  white-tailed 
deer. 

The  Habitat  Type  Map  (Map  I)  readily 
shows  this  distinct  crescent  shaped  area  of 
Louisiana.  The  location  for  deer  listed  in  the 
Louisiana  Big  Game  Records  is  shown  in 
Map  II. 

Most  of  the  trophy  deer  killed  in' 
Louisiana  are  taken  in  parishes  within  and 
along  the  boundaries  of  the  Fertile  Crescent. 
St.  Mary  and  East  Feliciana  Parishes  are  the 
two  exceptions.  In  St.  Mary  Parish  four  of 
these  six  deer  were  taken  by  bow  on  the 
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Atchafalaya  Delta  WMA.  This  small  area  is 
open  for  bow  hunting  only  and  has  a  very 
short  season. 

The  low  hunting  pressure  allows  bucks  to 
reach  an  older  age  and  the  fertile  soil  of  the 
Atchafalaya  River  Delta  enhances  plant 
growth.  East  Feliciana  Parish  contains  good 
upland  hardwood  forests  which  are  associat- 
ed with  the  productive  loessal  soil  found  in 
West  Feliciana  Parish.  Many  clubs  and 
landowners  in  this  parish  have  also  been 
managing  for  an  older  age  class  of  bucks. 
The  combination  of  good  habitat  and  selec- 
tive buck  harvest  strategies  will  produce 
quality  deer. 

There  are  several  factors  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing quality  or  trophy  class  deer.  Habitat, 
age,  and  genetics  are  generally  listed  as  the 
key  factors.    Genetics  is  being  highly  publi- 


cized and  touted  as  the  wave  of  the  future. 
Much  of  this  discourse  is  coming  from  own- 
ers of  high  fenced  areas  and  from  deer  breed- 
ers. Genetics  is  not  a  problem  in  Louisiana. 
Most  of  the  deer  used  to  restock  the  state  dur- 
ing the  fifties  and  sixties  came  from  within 
Louisiana  (Graph  I).  Recent  studies  in  the 
state  have  shown  that  introducing  deer  from 
northern  states  does  not  benefit  wild  herds. 
In  fact,  when  these  northern  deer  are  taken 
out  of  the  pens  and  away  from  the  feed 
troughs,  their  growth  and  development  is  not 
as  good  as  our  native  deer.  The  Big  Game 
Records  are  proof  positive  that  genetics  is  not 
a  problem. 

Habitat  is  the  main  ingredient  for  the  pro- 
duction of  quality  or  trophy  deer  in  this  state. 
In  Louisiana  our  deer  herds  are  a  product  of 
the  native  habitat.  The  habitat  provides  the 
nutrition  needed  for  body  growth  and  antler 
development.  Nutrition  comes  in  many 
forms  including  woody  and  herbaceous 
browse,  hardwood  mast  such  as  acorns,  soft 
mast  such  as  mayhaws  and  persimmons,  and 
agricultural  crops. 

Methods  for  improving  nutrition  include 
management  of  native  habitat,  such  as  log- 
ging and  thinning  forests,  planting  year 
round  food  plots  with  agricultural  forages  , 
and  artificial  feeding.  Very  few  clubs  or 
landowners  can  afford  to  grow  year  round 
forages  or  feed  deer  throughout  the  year  to 
produce  bigger  deer.  Most  of  them  simply 
can't  grow  enough  agricultural  type  forages. 
Clubs  and  landowners  located  in  the  agricul- 
tural regions  of  the  state,  the  Fertile  Crescent, 
have  a  distinct  advantage  over  those  who  are 
relying  on  just  native  habitat. 

Deer  quality  is  determined  by  the  habitat 
type  (Tables  I  and  II).  Habitat  sites  that  have 
a  good  hardwood  component  in  the  forest  are 
more  productive  than  those  dominated  with 
pine  timber.  Map  II  also  illustrates  this  point. 

Without  year  round  agricultural  plantings 
and  artificial  feeding  deer  herds  on  low  qual- 
ity habitat  sites  cannot  develop  into  the  real 
trophy  deer  that  many  hunters  desire.  Year 
round  feeding  and  planting  programs  are 
very  expensive.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
hunters  and  landowners  on  low  quality  habi- 
tat sites  manage  within  the  capabilities  of 
what  the  habitat  will  produce.  These  deer 
may  not  qualify  for  the  record  book  but  they 
certainly  could  become  the  quality  deer  that 
most  hunters  would  mount. 
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LOUISIANA  DEER   HABITAT  TYPES 


1 .  Bottomland  Hardwood 

2.  Swamp  Hardwood 

3.  Coastal  Marsh 

4.  SE  Pine/Hardwood 

5.  NW  Pine/Hardwood 


6.  Longleaf  Flatwoods 

7.  Historic  Longleaf 

8.  Upland  Hardwood 

9.  Costal  Prairie 

10.  Streambottom  Hwd. 


MAP  II 


LOUISIANA  DEER  HABITAT  TYPES 
RECORD  DEER 


Age  is  the  second  important  ingredient 
necessary  for  growing  big  deer.  As  a  buck 
grows  older  his  antlers  usually  grow  larger. 
Heavy  hunting  pressure  on  the  buck  popula- 
tion will  result  in  a  male  population  with 
very  few  older  animals.  This  was  the  case  in 
Louisiana  during  the  eighties.  The  antlered 
portion  of  the  deer  harvest  on  most  clubs 
consisted  primarily  of  young  one-year-old 
bucks. 

Biologists  advised  clubs  and  landowners 
to  reduce  the  hunting  pressure  on  the  young 
males  and  allow  some  of  them  to  grow  older. 
As  shown  in  Graph  II  the  statewide  yearling 
buck  harvest  has  dramatically  declined  over 
the  years. 

Some  southern  states  have  had  to  create 
mandatory  antler  regulations  in  order  to 
remove  the  hunting  pressure  on  the  one-year- 
old  age  class.  There  are  some  Louisiana 
hunters  who  would  like  to  see  Louisiana  go 
to  a  four  point  or  better  system.  While  it  will 
force  hunters  to  pass  up  the  smaller  one-year- 
old  bucks  with  spikes  and  antlers  less  than  4 
points,  it  really  doesn't  provide  a  good  sys- 
tem for  producing  bigger  bucks.  Yes,  the  deer 
will  be  a  year  older,  but  its  antlers  would  still 
not  have  the  mass  that  most  hunters  are  look- 
ing for.  The  antler  harvest  would  consist  pri- 
marily of  two-year-old  deer  with  mediocre 
racks.  Hunters  desiring  to  grow  larger  deer 
would  still  need  voluntary  restrictions  to  pro- 
tect these  young  adult  bucks  and  allow  them 
to  reach  the  age  where  antler  quality  is  at  its 
best. 

Residents  who  hunt  the  public  lands  in 
Louisiana  also  have  the  opportunity  to  har- 
vest a  quality  or  trophy  deer  because  there 
are  many  wildlife  management  areas  located 
in  the  Fertile  Crescent.  Loggy  Bayou,  Russell 
Sage,  Big  Lake,  Red  River,  Grassy  Lake  and 
Thistlethwaite  are  just  a  few  WMAs  avail- 
able. There  are  also  several  good  federal 
refuges  managed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  within  this  zone.  Record 
book  deer  have  been  killed  on  the  Tensas 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  Lake 
Ophelia  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Shorter 
deer  seasons,  good  hardwood  forest  manage- 
ment, and  adjacent  agricultural  land  work 
together  to  produce  trophy  deer  on  these  areas. 

David  Moreland  is  the  state  Deer  Study 
Leader.  He  is  an  official  measurer  for  the 
Boone  &  Crockett  Club,  the  Pope  &  Young 
Club  and  the  Longhunter  Society. 
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GRAPH  II 

STATEWIDE  DMAP 

ANTLERED  BUCK  AGE  STRUCTURE 
1989-1997 
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TABLE  1 

TABLE  II 

1998/99 

1998/99 

AVERAGE  LIVE  WEIGHTS 

ANTLER  DEVELOPMENT 

MALE  DEER/PUBLIC  LAND 

PUBLIC  LAND 

Average  #  Points 

Habitat  Type                 6  mo.  1 1/2  2 1/2  3  1/2 

Habitat  Type 

Bottomland  Hardwood 

1  1/2 

4 

2  1/2        3  1/2          4  1/2 
7              8                 9 

Bottomland  Hardwood        63       133     171     186 

Mixed  Pine/Hardwood 

3 

6               8                 7 

Mixed  Hardwood  Swamp  61        127     163     188 

Bottomland  Hardwood 

2.6 

Basal  Circumference 
3.5           4                 4.8 

Upland  Hardwood              70       119      159     177 

Mixed  Pine/Hardwood 

1.9 

3.1           3.8             3.8 

Mixed  Pine/Hardwood        56       103     139     157 

Bottomland  Hardwood 

7.7 

Beam  Length 
14.4         17.2           20.2 

Historic  Longleaf                54       95       127     151 

Mixed  Pine/Hardwood 

5.3 

10.3         13.1            12.9 

Bottomland  Hardwood 

6.4 

Inside  Spread 
11.7         13.8           16.7 

Mixed  Pine/Hardwood 

5 

10.3         13.1            12.9 
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James  Henderson  harvested  this  177  1/8  typical  B&C  in 
Caddo  Parish. 


This  buck  was  taken  with  a  muzzleloader  by  Michael 
Wills  on  Lake  Ophelia  NWR  in  Avoyelles  Parish. 


Are  Spikes  Trophy  Deer  In  Waiting? 

Spike  bucks  have  been  a  focal  point  of  deer  management  discussions  for  many  years.  Years  ago  most  biologists 
referred  to  spikes  as  inferior  deer  that  should  be  harvested  from  the  herd.  Early  research  in  Texas  supported  this  idea. 
However,  later  research  at  Mississippi  State  University  indicated  that  spikes  could  become  trophy  deer  if  they 
received  adequate  nutrition  over  time.  Because  of  this  many  biologists  are  now  saying  don't  shoot  spikes  and  some 
states  have  even  passed  mandatory  regulations  protecting  them.  Can  we  find  some  common  ground  in  all  of  this  and 
come  to  a  conclusion? 

In  Louisiana  deer  herds  occupying  good  habitat  where  the  population  is  in  balance,  one-year-old  bucks  will  pro- 
duce branched  antlers.  Low  quality  habitat,  overpopulation,  and  late  born  fawns  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  having 
one  year  old  spiked  bucks.  According  to  harvest  data  from  Louisiana  herds,  one  year  old  bucks  with  branched  antlers 
weigh  more  than  one  year  old  bucks  with  spikes.  In  some  instances  this  difference  in  body  weight  is  more  than  50 
pounds.  Will  these  small  bodied  spikes  catch  up  with  their  heavier  brothers? 

In  pens  where  deer  are  artificially  fed,  have  access  to  additional  agricultural  forage  and  their  population  is  closely 
controlled,  research  indicates  that  these  small  spikes  will  develop  into  quality  or  trophy  deer.  There  has  been  no 
research  done  with  deer  that  are  strictly  dependent  upon  native  habitat  for  growth  and  development. 

However,  the  harvest  data  from  Louisiana  where  deer  herds  are  dependent  upon  native  habitat  alone  for  growth 
and  antler  development  indicates  that  these  spikes  do  not  catch  up.  They  will  produce  branched  antlers  but  they  will 
continue  to  have  less  body  weight  and  antler  mass  than  their  branched  antler  brothers.  Consequently,  if  a  club  or 
landowner  wants  to  produce  an  older  aged  buck  with  good  body  weight  and  antler  mass,  the  one  year  old  bucks  with 
branched  antlers  would  be  the  better  animals  to  protect  and  not  to  harvest. 
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The  big  man  was  not  unaccus- 
tomed to  horses  nor  hunting, 
but  this  was  a  chase  to  test  the 
mettle  of  man  and  beast.  For  hours 
they  had  plunged  through  the 
swampy  bogs  and  palmetto  flats  of 
the  north  Louisiana  woodlands, 
skirted  the  edges  of  impenetrable 
cane  brakes  and  torn  their  way 
through  curtains  of  vines  and  tangled 
brush.  He  would  write  later,  "We 
had  all  we  could  do  to  keep  the  vines 
from  lifting  us  out  of  the  saddle, 
while  the  thorns  tore  at  our  hands 
and  faces."  Now  they  were  closing 
on  the  baying  hounds  and  the  excite- 
ment was  intense.  The  ride  ended  | 
at  the  edge  of  a  thick  cane  brake. 
The  horses  could  go  no  farther. 
They  would  have  to  fight  their  J 
way  into  the  dense  switchcane  onf 
foot. 

No  sooner  had  the  two  men] 
entered  the  canes  than  the  sound  ] 
of  dogs  began  to  move  again.  The! 
quarry  was  making  what  was' 
termed  a  "moving  bay,"  fighting  the' 
dogs  as  it  retreated  slowly.  The1 
hunters  smashed  their  way  to  a  point 
where,  hopefully,  they  would  inter- 
cept the  course  of  their  quarry.  The 
big  man  crouched  low  in  the  thicket, 
his  body  tense  and  his  eyes  straining 
for  a  glimpse  of  movement  in  the  tan- 
gled cane. 

He  had  been  hunting  for  eleven 
days  in  this  sprawling  virgin  forest. 
Although  he  had  hunted  many  types 
of  game  in  many  regions  and  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  this  area  was  spe- 
cial. In  later  writings  he  would  say, 
"Wherever  the  water  stands  in  pools, 
and  by  the  edges  of  the  lakes  and 
bayous,  the  giant  cypress  loom  aloft, 
rivaled  in  size  by  some  of  the  red 
gums  and  white  oaks.  In  stature,  in 
towering  majesty,  they  are  unsur- 
passed by  any  trees  of  our  eastern 
forest;  lordlier  kings  of  the  green- 
leafed  world  are  not  to  be  found  until 
we  reach  the  sequoias  and  the  red- 


woods of  the  Sierras." 

The  game  had  not  been  scarce.  He 
had  hunted  the  plentiful  deer  and 
had  taken  a  nice  buck  with  a  difficult 
shot  through  heavy  cover.  He  had 
hunted  the  numerous  wildcat,  and 
enjoyed  horseback  riding  simply  for 
the  pleasures  of  freedom  in  this  fabu- 
lous forest.  He  had  even  astounded 
the  other  members  of  the  hunting 
party  by  stripping  his  clothes  off  in 
40  degree  F  weather  and  plunging 
into  the  icy  waters  of  Bear  Lake. 
Plainly  he 
had 


was 

Friday, 

October  17, 1907 

and  the  hunter 

was  Theodore 

Roosevelt, 

President  of  the 

United 

States. 


enjoyed 
all  aspects  of 
this  hunt,  but  he  still  did  not  have 
what  he  had  come  for. 

He  came  to  kill  a  bear.  It  was  obvi- 
ous to  all  those  with  him  that  he  had 
a  keen  and  special  desire  to  take  a 
bear  from  these  woods.  Thus  far  he 
had  not  succeeded.  Not  that  there 
was  any  shortage  of  bear.  The  dogs 
had  trailed  repeatedly  and  several 
others  in  the  party  had  met  with  suc- 
cess. He  was  being  treated  with  def- 
erence, however,  and  perhaps  that 
was  the  problem.  Until  now  they 
had  directed  him  to  selected 
"stands"  in  the  deep  woods,  and 
then  men  and  dogs  had  spent  futile 
days  attempting  to  drive  the  harried 


animals  past  his  location.  It  had  not 
worked.  He  was  an  experienced 
hunter  and  woodsman,  so  he  had 
joined  the  chase  and  now  success  was 
at  hand. 

As  he  crouched  in  the  canes,  his 
eyes  picked  out  the  form  of  a  large, 
dark  creature  moving  in  his  direc- 
tion. The  bear  was  standing  upright 
and  moving  slowly,  occasionally 
pausing  to  confront  the  pursuing 
dogs.  As  the  bear  drew  near,  the 
hunter  raised  his  heavy  rifle  and 
fired.  The  bear  went  down  but  was 
not  dead.  Even  badly  wounded,  a 
bear  will  quickly  kill  any  dog  that 
comes  too  near,  so  the  hunter  quickly 
chambered  another  round  and  fired 
again.  The  second  slug  broke  the 
bear's  neck. 

Those  involved  in  the  hunt 
I  recalled  later  that  the  hunter  had 
i  been  so  thrilled  with  his  trophy  that 
Ihe  had  shouted  and  danced  about 
land  shook  hands  with  each  mem- 
ber of  the  party  as  they  arrived  at 
[the  scene.  Obviously,  this  black 
[bear  was  very  special,  despite  the 
'hunter's  success  with  other  larger 
'and  more  dangerous  game.  But 
then,  he  was  a  native  American 
hunter  and  this  was  native  American 
game.  It  was  Friday,  October  17, 1907 
and  the  hunter  was  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Roosevelt's  bear  hunt  took  place  in 
the  great  Tensas  forest  in  northeast 
Louisiana  and  he  was  to  recall  it 
often.  Descriptions  of  the  hunt 
appear  in  letters  to  his  children  and 
in  an  article  he  wrote  for  Scribner's 
Magazine  entitled  "In  the  Louisiana 
Cane  Brake."  Another  reference  to 
the  hunt  appears  in  his  description  of 
the  rugged  terrain  encountered  on  a 
later  safari  to  East  Africa. 

In  1907  much  of  the  Tensas  forest, 
including  parts  of  East  and  West 
Carroll,  Morehouse,  Richland, 
Madison,  Tensas  and  Franklin 
parishes,  remained  in  virgin  timber. 
Roosevelt's  description  can  hardly  be 
improved  upon.  The  forest  was  a 
massive  extension  of  the  hardwood 
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bottom  lands  that  had  once  stretched 
through  the  heart  of  America.  There 
was  a  profusion  of  game.  The  woods 
teemed  with  deer,  black  bear,  pan- 
ther, rabbit,  squirrel,  raccoon  and 
wild  hog.  The  many  lakes,  sloughs 
and  bayous  held  ducks  and  geese. 
There  were  quail,  woodcock,  wild 
turkey,  passenger  pigeon  and  par- 
tridges. 

Fishing  was  productive  in  any  of 
the  lakes  and  waterways  scattered 
throughout   the   area.      There  were 
Bear  Lake,  Lake  One,  Indian  Lake, 
Eagle  Lake,  Bayou  Macon  and 
Joe's  Bayou,  to  name  only  a 
few.    Then  there  were 
the  Mississippi  and 
the  Tensas 

Rivers.       The 
Mississippi 
had  no 

levee       at 
the    time, 
and     the 
Tensas 


Tensas  River  and,  working  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  his  slaves,  hacked 
out  a  plantation  empire  and  began 
the  construction  of  a  magnificent 
three-story  mansion,  only  to  die  vio- 
lently at  the  hands  of  a  brother-in- 
law.  The  crumbling  remains  of  the 
"brick  house"  still  remain  deep  in 
the  swamp,  and  the  legend  of  a 
mighty  silver  bell  buried  near  the 
ruins  still  attracts  an  occasional  trea- 
sure hunter. 

There  is  the  mighty  scar,  still  visi- 


was         a 
clear  and 
deep,  slow 
moving 
waterway 
filled         with 
bass,       crappie, 
bream  and  catfish. 

Here    and    there    a 
plantation  had  been  hewn 
out  of  the  wilderness,  and  there 
were  small  settlements  and 

towns  with  names  like  Mer  Left  to  right,  Marc  Leigh  Alexander,  Jr.,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  a  half-century  ago.   The 
Rouge  and  Lake  Providence,  and  JosePh  Ar,hur  "Ben"  Dayries  Jr.  posed  aboard  the  launch  thick  paimetto  flats  spread 

t  11    i  u       j  w        u  d      "Louisiana"  next  to  the  yacht  "Daisy"  near  Breton   Island   in  the  ,  1.1,4.1,  1 

Tallulah  and  Winnsboro.    By   _.      "  ,       _        .       ,      '     .„,       '.  .         ..„  .     .„,  beneath    the    oak,    gum, 

,  1      ,       ,   Chandeleur  Sound  on  June  10 1915.  Photo  courtesy  of  Michael  Wynne.  ,         ,  ° 

and  large  however,  the  land  beach  and  cypress  as  tar  as 

lay  wild  and  free.    It  was  a  magnifi-       ble,    where    Generals    Grant    and      the  eye  can  see.     The  dense  cane- 


land  was  quickly  converted  to  agri- 
culture and  the  drainage  systems  so 
necessary  to  tilled  fields  doomed 
many  of  the  waterways  and  lakes  in 
the  area  to  be  useless,  muddy  pools. 
The  abundant  wildlife,  crowded  into 
ever  shrinking  habitat,  was  slaugh- 
tered by  market  hunters  and  literally 
hauled  out  of  the  woods  by  the 
wagon  load.  Finally,  the  soybean 
boom  swept  the  land  and  thousands 
of  additional  acres  of  woodlands 
were  cleared  to  make  room  for  the 
profitable  little  beans.  Today,  the 
land  clearing  continues.  There  is 
even  a  project  underway  to 
convert  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  the 
rich   soil   to   rice 

A  portion  ot 
the    Tensas 
is      being 
saved 
and, 
hopeful- 
ly, will  be 
preserved 
unaltered, 
wild       and 
untamed,  for 
generations 
yet     unborn     to 
enjoy.     The  second 
growth  of  timber  in  the 
remaining   forest  areas  is 
now  maturing.     Much  of  it  has 
regained  the  lush  beauty 


cent  place,  rough  and  unyielding, 
and  the  romance  of  its  history  and 
folklore  persists.  There  were  the  out- 
law leaders  who  kept  their  gangs  of 
robbers  and  cutthroats  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  preyed  on  unsuspecting 
wayfarers,  and  left  their  names  on 
such  hideouts  and  strongholds  as 
Macon's  Bayou,  and  Joe's  Bayou. 

There  was  the  eccentric  and  some- 
what mysterious  planter  who  moved 
deep   into   the   swamps   along   the 


Sherman  attempted  to  divert  the 
flow  of  the  Mississippi  River  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  virgin  timber  described  by 
President  Roosevelt  has  long  since 
been  harvested.  Change  came 
rapidly  to  the  Tensas  during  the  first 
half  of  this  century.  The  timber 
industry  felled  millions  of  acres  of 
forest  giants  with  crosscut  saw  and 
double-bit  axe.     The  richly   fertile 


brakes  still  stretch  through  the 
forests,  following  the  contours  of  the 
higher  ridges,  and  providing  sanctu- 
ary for  all  manner  of  game  and  non- 
game  creatures. 

Some  wildlife  management 
experts  maintain  that  the  second- 
growth  timber  provides  even  better 
habitat  than  the  original  virgin  forest. 
In  much  of  the  original  wilderness, 
the  mature  trees  had  choked  out  and 
shaded  out  the  understory  growth. 
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In  many  areas,  a  man  could  be  seen 
moving  through  the  woods  while 
still  hundreds  of  yards  away.  Such 
clear  areas  provided  no  food  or 
browse  for  wild  animals.  Scarcity  of 
cover  left  the  wild  creatures  vulnera- 
ble to  predators.  The  new  crop  of 
trees  has  grown  up  through  a  thick 
and  tangled  understory,  rich  with 
food  plants  and  mast,  and  providing 
excellent  cover.  Many  experts  have 
stated  repeatedly  that  the  Tensas  is 
the  most  productive  wildlife  habitat 
in  the  entire  state.  Its  potential  is 
hardly  exceeded  by  any  other  area  on 
this  continent. 

There  are  many  isolated  lakes 
deep  in  these  woods.  Some  are  not 
even  marked  on  available  maps. 
Some  have  been  damaged  by  agricul- 
tural drainage,  but  others  hold  out 
the  promise  of  peaceful  solitude  and 
rewarding  fishing  for  the  angler  will- 
ing to  expend  some  effort  getting  to 
them.  Older  residents  in  the  area 
regale  listeners  with  endless  tales  of 
twentieth  century  nimrods  pursuing 
game  through  the  deep  forests. 
There  are  tales  of  panthers  screaming 
in  the  night,  and  black  bears  foraging 
the  swamps  and  canebrakes  at  their 
leisure,  and  wild  turkeys,  elusive  as 
ghosts,  but  readilv  available  to  the 
skilled  and  persistent  hunter,  and 
deer  and  ducks  in  grand  profusion. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  sound 
management,  game  law  enforcement, 
and  strong  conservation  efforts  are 
beginning  to  pay  off  in  a  resurgence 
of  game  and  non-game  animals  in  the 
remaining  forests  of  the  Tensas. 
Smaller  animals  such  as  squirrels  and 
raccoons,  either  singly  or  in  family 
groups,  are  seen  quite  frequently. 
Rabbits,  not  small  cottontails  but 
large  brown  and  brawny  swampers, 
bound  across  every  opening  and  trail 
displaying  little  fear  of  man. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  not  the 
only  recreational  activities  available 
in  the  Tensas.  The  abundance  of  wild 
creatures  of  varied  types,  the  lush 
plant  growth,  and  the  solitude  and 
isolation  of  the  deep  forest  make  the 
Tensas     a      paradise      for     hikers, 


campers,  bird  watchers  and  natural- 
ists of  all  kinds.  Some  four  hundred 
species  of  birds  have  been  cata- 
logued in  the  Tensas  and  the  ivory- 
billed  woodpecker,  now  believed  to 
be  extinct,  was  last  sighted  in  its 
depths. 

Other  inhabitants  of  the  original 
Tensas  swamps  and  forests  have 
fared  somewhat  better.  Both  the 
panther  and  the  wolf  have  been 
sighted  in  recent  years  by  experi- 
enced and  reliable  woodsmen.  It  is 
possible  that  a  small  population  of 
both  can  be  maintained  if  sufficient 
habitat  is  preserved  for  these  wide- 
ranging  predators.  Other  creatures 
have  increased  their  numbers 
markedly.  The  alligator  is  so  popu- 
lous that  it  is  already  hunted  regu- 
larly. The  coyote  population  has 
reached  the  level  where  it  poses  a 
threat  to  both  wild  game  and  domes- 
tic livestock.  The  deer  population 
has  been  estimated  to  be  higher  than 
one  deer  for  each  ten  acres  of  wood- 
land. Black  bears  are  also  increasing 
in  numbers.  The  massive  single-pad 
tracks  mark  the  spongy  earth  with 
surprising  frequency. 

The  woods  and  bogs  of  the  Tensas 
nurtured  Ben  Lilly  in  the  late  1800's 
and  early  in  this  century.  He  was  to 
go  on  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  to 
gain  widespread  fame  as  the  last  of 
the  true  "mountain  men,"  carving  a 
legend  for  himself  from  Mexico  to 
the  central  Rockies.  It  was  here  in 
the  Tensas,  however,  that  his  obses- 
sive eccentric  preoccupation  with 
hunting  bears,  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
panthers  grew  from  a  spark  into  a 
roaring  flame. 

Born  in  Alabama,  he  moved  to 
western  Mississippi  at  an  early  age. 
He  first  hunted  the  Tensas  as  a  boy  of 
twelve  in  1868  and  the  die  was  solid- 
ly cast.  He  was  to  pursue  the  black 
bear  of  the  Tensas  relentlessly  until 
the  first  decade  of  the  present  centu- 
ry He  killed  hundreds,  tracking 
them  on  foot  through  the  cane 
brakes,  sometimes  with  a  dog  and 
sometimes  alone,  and  bringing  them 
to  bay.  According  to  many  accounts, 


he  often  closed  with  his  quarry 
armed  only  with  a  long  knife  of  his 
own  making. 

Ben  Lilly  was  summoned  to  help 
with  President  Roosevelt's  famous 
hunt  in  1907,  and  some  reports  main- 
tain it  was  Lilly  who  finally  got  the 
President  off  his  appointed  "stand" 
and  into  the  woods,  thereby  insuring 
a  successful  end  to  the  adventure. 

He  owned  a  house  at  Mer  Rouge, 
in  Morehouse  Parish,  and  his  second 
wife  raised  their  three  children  there. 
It  cannot  be  said  though  that  it  was 
Ben  Lilly's  home.  Reliable  recollec- 
tions reveal  that  he  lived  in  the  deep 
Tensas  forest,  often  for  weeks  and 
months  at  the  time.  He  would  "drop 
by"  the  house  from  time  to  time  to 
visit  with  his  wife  and  children,  to 
deliver  game,  or  to  fix  a  piece  of 
equipment.  By  1910,  although  he 
was  more  than  50  years  old,  there 
were  not  enough  bears  and  panthers 
left  in  the  Tensas  for  Ben  Lilly.  He 
headed  west,  where  his  exploits  with 
grizzlies  and  panthers  during  the 
final  twenty  years  of  his  life  added 
greatly  to  his  legend  and  made  him  a 
permanent  part  of  the  history  of  the 
great  American  outdoors. 

In  the  depths  of  the  Tensas  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  Ben  Lillies 
of  ages  past,  nor  the  lesser  nimrods  of 
today  who  feel  a  deep  kinship  with 
those  who  trod  the  virgin  wilderness 
of  a  young  America.  There  is  a 
strong,  mysterious,  and  primitive 
attraction  about  the  Tensas.  Perhaps 
it's  the  subconscious  urge  which  Jack 
London  tried  so  hard  to  capture  in 
"The  Call  of  the  Wild."  There  is  a 
primitive  element  buried  deeply  in 
each  of  us;  buried  less  deeply,  per- 
haps, in  those  of  us  who  love  the  out- 
doors and  the  thrill  of  the  hunt.  The 
great  Tensas  is  a  living  wellspring  for 
that  emotion.  ^, 

NOTE:  This  reprint  is  an  introduc- 
tion to  next  issue  of  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  Magazine — the 
2000  calendar  which  will  highlight 
Louisiana's  wildlife  resources  with 
photographs  circa  1900. 
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ZONE 


The  Dead  Zone.  Every  summer  newspa- 
pers across  the  country  carry  stories  with 
titles  like  "7,000  Square  Mile  Dead  Zone 
in  Gulf  of  Mexico".  What  is  the  dead  zone? 
The  headlines  paint  a  picture  of  a  vast,  life- 
less area.  What  causes  it,  why  is  it  here  in 
Louisiana,  and  what  does  it  mean  to  the 
state's  fish  and  fisheries?  The  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  trying  to  answer 
some  of  those  questions. 

Hypoxia  means  "low  oxygen",  and  that's 
what  the  dead  zone  is  all  about.  During  the 
1970s,  scientists  began  to  notice  that  in  areas 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  Louisiana's  coast  the 
bottom  waters  were  sometimes  very  low  in 
dissolved  oxygen.  What  causes  the  condition 
is  a  complex  association  of  physical,  chemi- 
cal, and  biological  functions  in  the  nearshore 
gulf  waters. 

The  Mississippi  River,  Louisiana's  climate, 
and  the  shallow  waters  of  the  gulf  off 
Louisiana  are  the  major  contributors  to  the 
development  of  hypoxia.  The  river  brings 
the  freshwater  runoff  from  40  percent  of  the 
continental  U.S.  and  some  of  Canada.    That 


fresh  water  enters  the  gulf  and,  because  it 
isn't  as  heavy  as  salt  water,  it  floats  on  top. 
Wind  associated  with  cold  fronts  and  other 
types  of  storms  normally  cause  the  fresh  and 
salt  water  to  mix,  and  generally  keep  dis- 
solved oxygen  levels  high  enough  to  support 
aquatic  life. 

However  there  are  few  fronts  or  storms 
during  the  late  spring,  summer,  and  early  fall 
so  there's  no  wind  to  mix  the  fresh  and  salt 
water.  The  sun  heats  the  water  at  the  surface 
and  makes  it  even  harder  for  the  waters  to 
mix.  The  end  result  is  that  during  the  sum- 
mer there  are  two  separate  bodies  of  water  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  Louisiana — the  top  is 
warm  and  relatively  fresh;  the  bottom  is  cool 
and  salty. 

Add  to  this  mix  the  nutrients  that  the  river 
carries.  The  warm,  nutrient-rich  waters  of 
the  gulf  are  an  ideal  place  for  microscopic 
plants,  called  phytoplankton,  to  grow.  The 
phytoplankters  are  eaten  by  microscopic  ani- 
mals (zooplankton)  who  are  eaten  by  larger 
animals.  This  is  one  reason  why  Louisiana  is 
a  national  leader  in  fisheries  production. 


LDWF  File  Photo 
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The  hypoxic  area  on  the 

map  represents  SEAMAP 

sampling 

stations  since  1985, 

where  dissolved  oxygen 

in  bottom  samples  was 

less  than  2.0 

micrograms  per  liter. 


But  there's  a  dark  side.  Phytoplankton 
and  zooplankton  die,  and  they  and  their 
waste  products  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulf. 
Bacteria  start  to  decompose  them,  and  this 
uses  oxygen.  Because  the  surface  and  bottom 
waters  aren't  mixing,  the  dissolved  oxygen 
levels  in  the  bottom  waters  get  lower  and 
lower.  It  may  get  to  the  point  where  there  is 
no  oxygen,  a  condition  known  as  anoxia. 
Those  fish,  shrimp  and  crabs  that  can,  will 
swim  or  crawl  away  to  areas  where  there  is 
sufficient  oxygen.  Smaller  less  mobile  or  ses- 
sile animals  may  not  be  able  to  escape,  so 
they  and  die,  or  may  be  made  more  vulnera- 
ble to  predation  because  of  oxygen  stress. 
Planktonic  forms  that  move  with  the  ocean 
currents,  such  as  the  larvae  of  fish,  shrimp, 
and  crabs,  may  die  when  the  water  mass  they 
live  in  becomes  hypoxic  or  anoxic. 
Meanwhile,  near  the  surface  everything  is 
normal.  The  hypoxic  conditions  last  until  a 
storm  or  strong  cold  front  causes  the  whole 
water  column  to  mix. 

There  are  many  areas  around  the  world 
where  large  rivers  drain  into  shallow  coastal 
seas  and  hypoxia  develops.  In  some  areas 
severe  problems  have  developed.  In  the 
Kattegat,  the  sea  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  algal  blooms  and  other  indications 
of  troubled  waters  were  seen  more  frequent- 
ly by  the  mid  1970s,  and  seasonal  summer 
hypoxia  began  in  the  early  1980.  At  first, 
hypoxia  caused  large  fish  kills.  Now  there  are 
large  migrations  and  kills  among  bottom- 
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dwelling  fish  and  lobsters.  Species  composi- 
tion has  changed  and  growth  and  biomass 
have  been  reduced.  Hypoxia  in  this  area  is 
believed  to  be  partly  responsible  for  an  over- 
all decline  in  stock  size,  recruitment,  and 
landings  of  commercial  fish  over  the  last  two 
decades.  In  the  Black  and  Baltic  seas,  trawl 
fisheries  have  either  been  eliminated  or 
severely  stressed. 

Louisiana  depends  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  Economically  and  ecologically  the 
river  is  good  to  us.  It  brings  the  world  to  the 
ports  of  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge.  It 
also  built  Louisiana  -  the  very  ground  many 
of  us  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  walk 
on.  That  land  was  built,  year  after  year,  by  the 
annual  floods  of  the  Mississippi  as  it  brought 
soil  eroded  from  states  upriver  and  deposited 
it  in  the  delta  country  and  the  coastal  marsh- 
es. 

The  river  brought  sand,  silt  and  clay  from 
the  north,  and  after  every  spring  flood,  left 
some  behind  to  build  up  the  land.  You  can  still 
see  that  happening  today  at  the  Atchafalaya 
Delta  Wildlife  Management  Area.  With  the 
sediment  came  nutrients  to  fertilize  plant 
growth  in  the  floodplain,  the  fertile  farmlands 
of  the  delta,  and  the  vast  coastal  marshes  so 
rich  in  fish  and  wildlife. 

The  link  between  the  Mississippi  River  and 
northern  Gulf  of  Mexico  continental  shelf  has 
led  to  a  highly  productive  system  that  pro- 
duces significant  landings  of  fish  and  shellfish 
throughout  the  gulf.  Annual  landings  have 
exceeded  one  billion  pounds  since  1969. 

But  the  river  has  changed  as  we  have 
developed  its  banks  for  cities  and  agriculture. 
The  floodplain  that  used  to  collect  sediment 
and  nutrients  has  been  cut  off  from  the  river 
by  levees.  The  nutrients  carried  by  the  river 
that  should  be  maintaining  the  estuarine  food 
web  now  threaten  Louisiana's  Gulf  of  Mexico 
fisheries  with  the  development  of  hypoxia. 

Regular  fishery  surveys  across  the 
Louisiana  continental  shelf  didn't  begin  until 
the  1970s,  and  soon  after  a  pattern  of  seasonal 
hypoxia  in  nearshore  bottom  waters  was 
noticed.  Since  that  time,  a  number  of  research 
or  monitoring  programs  have  measured  the 
phenomenon  and  a  substantial  body  of  data 
about  hypoxia  in  the  northern  Gulf  of  Mexico 
has  been  developed. 

However,  most  of  the  fisheries  data  collect- 
ed have  been  from  programs  designed  for 
other  purposes,  and  this  has  kept  resource 
managers  from  being  able  to  accurately  esti- 


mate  the  effect  that  hypoxia  might  have  on 
fisheries.  There  have  been  some  attempts  to 
estimate  its  economic  impact,  hut  so  far  none 
have  been  detected.  Researchers  have  iden- 
tified a  lack  of  good  data  as  the  reason  that 
no  effect  has  been  found. 

Just  because  there  hasn't  been  an  obvious 
impact  from  hypoxic  effects  doesn't  neces- 
sarily mean  that  there  haven't  been  any. 
Louisiana's  coastal  estuary,  a  place  where 
freshwater  and  saltwater  mix,  is  by  its  nature 
a  highly  variable  environment  and  small 
changes  in  that  environment  can  lead  to  big 
changes  in  fisheries.  For  example,  a  strong 
cold  front  or  two  in  late  April  can  make  the 
difference  between  a  30-  or  50-million  pound 
brown  shrimp  season.  Since  the  estuary  can 
be  highly  variable,  an  environmental  impact 
has  to  be  relatively  large  to  be  noticeable 
within  the  natural  variability  of  the  system. 
Although  hypoxia  occurs  each  year,  its  geo- 
graphic extent  varies.  In  1987  it  was  found 
only  in  small,  scattered  patches  across  the 
coast,  but  in  1999  it  was  measured  at  over 
7,700  square  miles.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  condition  is  becoming  more  severe  since 
the  Mississippi  River  flood  of  1993. 

In  general,  the  sediments  and  nutrients 
carried  by  the  Mississippi  River  are  deposit- 
ed in  the  gulf  and  there,  in  conjunction  with 
local  physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
processes  on  the  nearshore  continental  shelf, 
are  contributing  to  the  development  of 
hypoxic  conditions  in  bottom  waters. 

Hypoxic  or  anoxic  waters  stress  aquatic 
ecosystems  and  can  have  a  variety  of 
impacts.  These  might  include  direct  kills  of 
fish  and  shellfish,  the  structure  of  the  com- 
munities might  change,  fish  and  shellfish 
might  move  out  of  areas  they  traditionally 
inhabit,  and  when  they  move  they  might  be 
concentrated  in  smaller  areas  around  the 
edge  of  the  hypoxic  area.  This  in  turn  affects 
fish  harvesters. 

Louisiana's  commercial  fish  harvesting 
industry,  particularly  the  shrimp  harvesting 
sector,  is  characterized  by  the  prevalence  of 
smaller  vessels.  Most  of  these  vessels  fish  the 
nearshore  waters  of  the  state,  in  and  near 
areas  where  hypoxia  is  known  to  occur. 

Although  the  data  that  currently  exist 
show  no  definite  evidence  of  the  negative 
impact  of  hypoxia  on  the  marine  fisheries, 
hypoxia  could  still  present  some  future  prob- 
lems. The  bulk  of  Louisiana's  marine  species 
spend  at  least  a  part  of  their  lives  in  areas 


prone  to  the  development  of  seasonal  hypox- 
ia. In  1998,  865.7  million  pounds  of  the  state's 
total  landings  of  1.12  billion  pounds  were  har- 
vested in  nearshore  waters.  In  the  case  of 
shrimp,  1998  landings  in  nearshore  waters 
accounted  for  85  percent  of  the  state's  total 
shrimp  landings  of  approximately  112  million 
pounds. 

Another  problem  is  the  potential  of  an 
increase  to  the  commercial  fishery  industry's 
cost  of  operation.  As  their  years  of  experience 
increase,  fishermen  become  more  efficient  by 
minimizing  search  time  and  maximizing  time 
spent  actually  fishing.  Hypoxia  can  curtail 
this  level  of  efficiency  by  forcing  the  fisher- 
man to  spend  more  time  and  effort  in  locating 
his  target  species,  preventing  him  from  work- 
ing on  traditional  fishing  grounds,  or  pre- 
venting him  from  fishing  at  all.  These  situa- 
tions adversely  impact  the  value  of  the  fish- 
eries and  the  net  income  of  fishermen. 
Louisiana's  shrimp  industry,  for  example,  is 
susceptible  to  impact  from  hypoxia  because 
of  tight  profit  margins  and  low  wholesale 
prices  for  shrimp,  combined  with  increased 
fuel  costs  and  time  necessary  to  shrimp 
around  the  hypoxic  zone.  If  hypoxia  causes 
fishermen  to  have  to  travel  farther,  this  will 
affect  consumers  when  the  supply  of  fish  is 
reduced  and /or  the  price  increases.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  fish  are  concentrated  by  hypox- 
ia, then  hypoxia  could  reduce  the  cost  of  fish- 
ing. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  has  collected  data  for  fisheries  man- 
agement and  environmental  protection  for 
more  than  20  years  in  the  area  where  hypoxic 
conditions  regularly  occur.  In  1985,  Dr. 
Nancy  Rabalais  of  Louisiana  Universities 
Marine  Consortium  (LUMCON)  in  Cocodrie 
began  a  regular  program  of  measuring  the 
extent  of  this  hypoxic  area.  Her  efforts  helped 
bring  national  attention  to  the  phenomenon. 

The  White  House  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources,  the 
Council  for  Agricultural  Science  and 
Technology,  and  the  Fertilizer  Institute  all 
have  commissioned  studies  of  causes,  conse- 
quences and  remedies.  In  1998,  Congress 
passed  the  Harmful  Algal  Bloom  and 
Hypoxia  Research  and  Control  Act. 

In  1998  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  received  a  grant  from  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  to  investigate, 
among  other  things,  the  impacts  of  hypoxia 
and   other  environmental   disturbances   on 
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Jason  Duet,  LDWF  marine  biologist,  prepares  to  deploy  a  CTD,  a  device  used 
to  measure  salinity,  temperature  and  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  water  column. 


The  project  consists  of  two  surveys:  environ- 
mental and  economic.  The  environmental 
survey  will  monitor  the  development  of  the 
offshore  hypoxic  zone  from  Quatre  Bayou  to 
Belle  Pass,  Louisiana,  the  area  which  encom- 
passes the  eastern  edge  of  hypoxic  waters, 
and  which  most  regularly  experiences  hypox- 
ia. This  survey  is  conducted  approximately 
every  two  weeks  from  April  through 
September,  and  consists  of  measuring  the 
oxygen  concentration  in  the  water.  The  objec- 
tive is  to  map  the  nearshore  boundary  of  the 
hypoxic  area  and  measure  how  it  changes 
through  the  season.  The  economic  survey 
consists  of  logbooks  kept  by  commercial  fish- 
ermen and  charterboat  operators. 
Charterboat  captains  and  shrimpers  will  be 
surveyed  to  determine  if  changes  were  con- 
sciously made  as  a  result  of  hypoxia. 

Most  experts  agree  the  hypoxia  problem  is 
caused  by  too  many  nutrients  getting  to  the 
gulf  via  the  Mississippi  River.  Solutions 
include  controlling  nonpoint  source  nutrient 
inputs  to  the  river,  re-establishing  wetlands 
along  the  river's  floodplain  to  remove  excess 
nutrients,  and  re-plumbing  the  river's  out- 
flow to  disperse  the  water,  sediment  and 
nutrients  over  a  wider  area.  There  will  be 
costs  involved  in  any  solution.  Through  its 
current  project,  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  is  trying  to  provide  some  of  the 
information  that  will  be  needed  to  determine 
what  the  cost  will  be.    % 


commercial  fishers.  The  harvest  of  marine 
fisheries  resources  affects  Louisiana's  econo- 
my by  more  than  two  billion  dollars  annual- 
ly, and  is  dependent  upon  the  state's  nutrient 
rich  estuaries. 

The  project's  objective  is  to  set  up  a  fish- 
eries monitoring  program  to  determine  the 
impacts  of  adverse  environmental  /climato- 
logical  conditions  on  the  fishing  patterns 
and  income  of  commercial  fishermen  and 
charterboats. 


This  project  was  funded  by  Grant 
A76FK0429  from  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.  The  views 
expressed  herein  are  those  of  the  authors  and 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  ofNOAA 
or  any  of  its  sub-agencies. 


Jim  Hanifen  is  the  Marine  Fisheries  Biologist 
Program  Manager  and  Terry  Romaire  is  a  marine 
fisheries  biologist.  Jojo  Estrada  is  an  economist 
for  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
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His  and  Hers 
Duck  Blind 


The  follozviitg  short  feature  describes  the  shared  passion  for  the  outdoors  by 
both  hunters  and  non-hunters.  So  often  these  groups  are  divided  by  an 
opposing  view  or  lack  of  understanding  that  love  and  appreciation  for  natur- 
al resources  can  be  shared  by  differing  groups.  A  duck  hunter  and  a  bird 
watcher  can  share  the  same  sunrise  from  the  same  duck  blind  but  each  see  a 
different  picture. 

Two  male  buffleheads  were  the  first  ducks  I  saw  with  my 
new  binoculars.  The  field  of  view  was  double  that  of  my  old 
one  and  the  increased  brightness  would  help  with  identifi- 
cation. My  husband,  the  duck  hunter,  and  I,  the  bird  watcher,  fol- 
lowed the  buffleheads  with  our  eyes  as  they  dove  and  bobbed  in 
the  water. 


STORY  BY 
RITA  VENABLE 
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With  its  vast  water  and 
marsh  areas  and  loca- 
tion at  the  foot  of  the 
Mississippi  Flyway, 
Louisiana  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding 
waterfowl  wintering 
areas  in  North 
American. 


The  wind  made  the  water  choppy,  and 
bits  of  white  light  tossed  like  autumn  leaves 
on  the  surface.  We  stood  there  in  the  early 
morning,  sharing  the  binoculars  back  and 
forth  and  looking  up  birds  in  our  field 
guide.  Our  view  of  the  birds  through  the 
binocular  was  crisp  and  clear. 

My  husband  had  just  started  duck  hunt- 
ing with  an  old  childhood  friend  who  had 
an  exuberant,  inexperienced  female  Lab 
named  Sunny.  He  and  the  friend  used  to 
quail  hunt  together  and  had  shared  many 
memories.  However,  my  husband  had  not 
been  hunting  for  years  for  lack  of  a  dog,  too 
many  work  responsibilities  and  overwhelm- 
ing family  matters.  It  was  rare  that  I  saw 
what  I  called  "the  Venable  twinkle"  in  his 
eyes  during  those  years.  His  friend  had  con- 
vinced him  to  take  up  duck  hunting,  and 
soon  he  was  thumbing  through  hunting  cat- 
alogs, buying  everything  in  camo  and  pur- 


chasing a  license. 

We  were  both  impressed  with  the  mark- 
ings of  the  buffles.  Their  breasts  and  sides 
were  snowy  white  and  their  black  backs  pro- 
vided a  straight,  sharp  contrast  to  the  white. 
I  imagined  the  Artist  in  a  workshop  holding 
up  a  small,  pure  white  duck  with  orange  feet 
and  black  eyes.  He  would  look  it  over  care- 
fully, turning  it  over  and  over  and  finally 
setting  the  duck  in  His  left  palm,  and  begin 
to  paint.  He  would  pick  up  a  1-1  / 2  inch 
paintbrush  from  a  round  brush  holder,  dab  it 
into  black  paint  and  swash  a  single  oxbow 
stroke  down  from  the  top  of  the  head, 
through  the  buffle's  eye  and  swoop  left 
sharply  at  the  throat.  He  would  then  place 
the  half-completed  duck  in  His  right  palm 
and  slowly,  paint  the  other  side  with  the  left 
hand.  As  this  was  drying,  He  would  take  a 
two  inch  brush  from  his  supplies  and  care- 
fully stroke  the  buffle's  back  black.  Just  the 
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Your  Window  to  the  Outdoors 


FIELP  AND  STREAM  OUTDOOR 
HANDBOOKS 

Get  advice  directly  from  the  experts  with  this  one-of-a-kind 
collection  of  outdoor  books.   Learn  from  experts  like  Bill  Dance, 
Marc  Sosin  and  Philip  Bourjaily  about  topics  including  turkey 
hunting,  bait  and  knot  tying  and  bowhunting.         $9.95  each 


LOUISIANA 
POSTER 

Beautiful  full-color  poster  of 
the  original  painting  by  father  and 
son  Johnny  O.  and  Johnny  F.  Bell. 
Declared  Louisiana's  official 
painting  by  the  State  Legislature,  it 
boasts  a  collection  of  familiar  and 
enduring  Louisiana  symbols 
including  a  steamboat,  black  bear, 
brown  pelican  and  an  antebellum 
home.  Features  artists'  signatures 
and  the  state  seal.  $50 


Available  books: 

1.  Bait  and  Rigs  Handbook 
Bass  Fishing  Handbook 
Bowhunting  Handbook 
Deer  Hunting  Handbook 
Fishing  Knots  Handbook 
Turkey  Hunting  Handbook 

STORMKLOTH 
COLD  WEATHER  CEAR 

A  revolutionary  new  waterproof/windproof 
thermal  cloth.   Fleece,  nylon  and  a  monolith- 
ic membrane  keep  you  dry  and  warm.   Scarf, 
balaclava  and  gloves  come  in  mossy  oak 
pattern.  Scarf     $11 
Balaclava  (full  mask)  $25,  Gloves  $23 
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T-shirts 

Here's  a  T-shirt  to  wear  when  you  feel  like  telling  everybody  where  they  can  go . 
for  the  best  hunting,  fishing  and  other  outdoor  activities  anywhere.  Send  one  to  your 
buddy  in  Arizona  (along  with  a  picture  of  you  landing  a  trophy-size  blue  marlin  in  the 
Gulf)  or  just  wear  it  yourself.  100  percent  cotton,  preshrunk,  silk  screened  with 
Sportsman's  Paradise  logo.  Khaki,  green  and  white.    M,L,XL   $15 

Denim  Shirts 


Cardigan 

This  soft  fleece  cardigan  with  a  four  button 
front  and  two  pockets  will  keep  you  warm  and 
cozy  thorough  the  winter.  Off-white  or  navy.  One 
size  fits  all.  $30 


A  perennial  favorite.  Classic,  but 
ton-down  style.     100  percent  cotton, 
stonewashed  denim  sports  shirts.  Button- 
down,  embroidered  with  Sportsman's  Paradise. 
S,M,L,XL  ,XXL 
Long  Sleeve  $35 
Short  Sleeve   $32 


New  Caps 

Casual,  comfortable  cotton  caps  are  a  staple  of  any  outdoors-person's 

wardrobe.  Show  your  colors  with  a  deer,  duck,  bass  or 

pelican  embroidered  with  the  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo.  One  size  fits  all  with  strap 

and  buckle  adjustment. 


Polo  Shirts 

Pique  knit, 100  percent  cotton,  two 
button  polo.  This  versatile  shirt  is  at 
home  on  the  golf  course,  a  fishing  trip  or 
watching  the  game  with  friends.  White 
with  green     collar,  navy  with  green  col- 
lar and  green  with  navy  collar. 
M,L,XL,XXL  $30 


Antiqued  Pewter  Pins 

Hand  crafted  pewter  pins  in  two  sizes.  Full  size  pins  average  2"  x 
I".  Mini  pins  average  3/4"  x  1/2".  Each  full  size  pin  has  two  clasps. 
Specify  number  and  name  when  ordering. 

Full  Size  Pins 

1  -  $6.00  each        2  -  $550  each      3  or  more  -  $5.00  each 


92  Channel  catfish     106  flounder 


118  Hummingl 


131  Dolphin  (porpoise) 


93  Sunfish  107  Reft 

94  Black  Crappie      108  Sea  horse 

95  Largemouth  bass  109  Pheasant 

96  Bass 
9?  Paddlefish 


98Sailfish 

99  Dolphin  fish 

100  Dusky  Shark 

101  Striped  bass 


113  turkey 

1 14  Bobwhite 

102  Tarpon  IIS  Bald  eagle 

103  Speck  (weakfish)  115.5  Eagle 

104  Swordfish  116  Pelican 

105  King  mackerel     II?  Great  blue  heron 


119  Dove 

120  Horned  owl 

121  Snowy  owl 

110  Woodcock  122  Blue  jay 
110.5  Woodduck  (decoy)  123  White-tail  deer 

111  Mallard  124  Black  bear 

112  Woodduck  (flying)    125  Otter 

126  Armadillo 

127  Wolf 
122. 5  Large  buck 


128  White-tail  (8  pt. 

129  Wild  Boar 

130  Mountain  Lion 


Fleece  Vest 

Warm  polar  fleece,  zipper  front  and  zip- 
per pockets.  Embroidered  with  the  Sportsman's 
Paradise  logo.  Available  in  green  with  black 
accent  only. 
M,L,XL,XXL  $46 

The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood  and  Wild 
Game  Cookbook 

A  collection  of  more  than  450  delectable,  time-tested  Louisiana 
dishes.  Recipes  for  all  types  of  wild  game  as  well  as  side  dishes  and 
desserts.  Color  photographs  $15 


2  -  $250  each 


3  or  more 

-  $225  each 

153  Buck  head 

157  Crab 

154  Bear 

158  Shrimp 

I5S  Buck(jumping) 

159  Alligator 

156  Lobster 

160  Arrowhead 

Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
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CHRISTMAS 


Sweatshirt 

Make  a  statement  with  this  two-button  collar  sweatshirt. 
It's  fleece-lined  for  extra  warmth.  Available  in  heather  gray, 
graced  in  front  with  the  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo.  M,L,XL,XXL 
$30 


'99 


Canvas/Mesh  Hat 

We've  crossed  the  cool  comfort  of  your  old 
hat  with  the  versatility  and  durability  of 
your  favorite  canvas  hunting  hat.  The 
solid  canvas  brim  and  dome  keep  sun- 
light off  your  face,  neck  and  the  top  of 
your  head  while  the  open  mesh  sides  keep 
you  cool  as  a  cucumber.  The  attractive  braided 
leather  band,  lanyard  and  dark  piped  edges  mean  it's  fancy  enough 
to  wear  to  the  country  club,  and  it's  crushable.  S,M,L,XL,XXL  $40 


•sJigss- 


Bright  Eyes  Reflective 
Trail  Markers 

Pins  with  360  degree  reflective  capacity  light  the 
way  with  an  "all  way  shine".  Practically  invisible  in  the 
daytime,  Bright  Eyes  has  500  candlepower  reflective 
^^^^^^_^^^^^___  ability  at  night. 

[fyUTrmsvan  PUSH-p 
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Antler  Pens 

Handcrafted  from  deer  antlers,  each 
of  these  pens  is  as  unique  as  the  antler  it  came 
from.  This  is  a  great  gift  for  Dads  or  gradu- 
ates. Comes  in  rosewood  gift  box  with  LDWF 
seal.  Small  pen  $65  Large  pen  $80 


Building  and  Maintaining 
Nest  Boxes 

Compiled  by  LDWF's  Natural  Heritage  section,  this  book 
includes  easy  to  follow  instructions  and  blueprints  for  nest  boxes  to 
house  dozens  of  species.  Great  craft  ideas  for  scouts,  students  or  any 
one  who  wants  to  bring  outdoor  wildlife  to  their  back  yard.     $2.50 


Bluebird  and 
Duck  Nest 
Box  Kits 

An  exclusive  Louisiana 
Conservationist  item.  Quality 
cypress  is  pre-cut  and  pre- 
drilled.  Hardware  is  included. 
It's  a  great  evening  project  for 
parents  and  kids.  Just  assemble 
and  enjoy  wildlife  in  your  own  back 
yard.  Bluebird  nest  box  kit$l6.( 
Duck  nest  box  kit  $25.00+ $10  ship- 
ping and  handling  ^^"~ 

Discovering  Snakes 
in  Louisiana: 
CD-ROM 

Created  by  educator  Harriett 
Peuler,  Discovering  Snakes  in 
Louisiana  is  an  excellent  teaching  tool. 
Exciting  pictures  combined  with  fun  and  inter- 
esting facts  and  the  easy  to  use  PC  format. 
Children  and  adults  alike  will  have  hours  of  enter- 
tainment and  education.  Works  with  Windows  95  and  Windows  98 
operating  systems.   $18 


&&S. 
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Conservationist 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine 

Published  six  times  a  year  with  36  pages  of 
full  color  photographs  and  informative  articles  on 
fishing,  hunting  and  outdoor  activities. 
Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues)  $10 

2  years  (12  issues)  $18 
4  years  (24  issues)  $30 
(Special  order  form  enclosed.) 


Marine 
Recreational 
Fishing 
Maps 

Six  full  color  maps  indicate  offshore/inshore  rig 

locations,  launches,  marinas,  fishing  tips  and  species 

identification. 

#1  Venice  to  Fourchon 

#2  Fourchon  to  Point  Au  Fer 

#3  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  Chandeleur  Sound 

#4  Sabine  Pass  to  White  Lake 

#5  White  Lake  to  Atchafalaya  Bay 

#6  Texas/La.  coast  to  La./Mississippi  coast. 

Specify  map  number  and  choice  of  rolled  or 

folded.   $11  Folded   $12  Rolled 


Louisiana  Wildlife 
&  Fisheries  Posters 

Seven  posters  available:  waterfowl,  freshwater  fish, 

offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish,  snakes,  amphibians,  turtles. 

Any  combination:  1-2  posters         $4.00  each 

3-6  posters        $3.50  each 

7  or  more  $3.00  each 


The  Deer  Hunters 

A  celebration  of  Deer  &  Deer  Hunting 
Magazine's  first  20  years.  Packed  with  some  of  the 
finest,  most  thought-provoking  articles  ever  to 
appear  in  the  magazine's  pages.  $25 


Eat  Like  a  Wild  Man 

Rebecca  Gray  has  compiled  the  greatest 
recipes  from  Sport's  Afield's  past  1 10  years.  This 
unique  and  beautiful  volume  includes  recipes  for 
quail,  partridge,  bear  and  wild  vegetables,  among 
many  others.  $25 


Bats  of  Eastern 
United  States 

Full  color  photographs  with  sci- 
entific and  common  names.  Bat  facts  list- 
ed on  the  back.  Bat  house  instructions 
included.   $2.50 


Small  Game  Carriers 

Constructed  of  sturdy  canvas,  these  are  the  perfect  size 
for  carrying  your  limit  of  birds,  squirrel  or  rabbit.  Fits  comfort- 
ably over  the  shoulder.  $10 


Louisiana  Backyard 

Wildlife  Management 

$5.00 


Atchafalaya 
Basin  Map 

Detailed  drawing  of  the  basin 

including  the  Atchafalaya  Delta  Wildlife 
Management  Area.  Specify  folded  or  rolled. 
$1.50  Folded  $2.50  Rolled 


Snakes  of  Louisiana 

Managing  White-tails 

Louisiana's  Wildlife 

Book 

in  Louisiana 

Worth  Watching  $8 

$8 

$5 
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Shopper's  Tote 

Roomy  tote  bag  for  all  occasions.  Three  front 
pockets  for  small  items.  Embroidered  with 
Sportsman's  Paradise  logo. 
(14" x  16  "  x  7") 
Black/Forest  Green 

$20 

Travel  Tote 

Deluxe  travel  tote  with  multiple  zipper  pockets, 
u-shaped  zipper  opening  for  easy  loading.  Embroidered 
with  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo. 
(20"  x  12"  x  II")  Black/Black  $35 

Waxed  Canvas  Tote  Bags 

A  new  addition  to  our  canvas  tote 
family.  Combines  the  rugged  quality  and 
good  looks  of  our  other  bags  and  water 
resistance.  Embroidered  with  the 
Sportsman's  Paradise  logo.  $28 


Canvas  Tote  Bags 

Perfect  for  travel,  shopping,  school  or  hobbies.  Embroidered  with 
Sportsman's  Paradise  logo.  (I6"xl2"x5")  White  with  royal  blue  or  hunter 
green  trim.  jW  $10 


Rosewood  Pen 

Quality  crafted  rosewood  pen  engraved  with  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  &  Fisheries.  Black  velvet  sheath  included. 


$15 


Long  Gun  Carrying  Bags 

A  key  to  safe  gun  operation  is  keeping  dirt  and  water  out  of  your  gunworks 
and  this  is  the  perfect  protection  for  your  firearms.  Made  of  durable,  water  resistant  waxed 
canvas,  our  carrying  case  will  take  the  abuse  that  your  gun  shouldn't.  Embroidered  with  the 
Sportsman's  Paradise  Logo,  available  in  shotgun  or  rifle  style. 
Shotgun  bag 

Rifle  bag    $49 


Spectrum  Folding  Knife 

Steel  blade,  aluminum  frame  and 
full  alien  screw  construction  are  featured  in  the 
Spectrum  folding  knife.  This  convenient  tool  also 
has  an  adjustable  opening  tension,  boot  or  belt 
clip  and  locking  blade.  The  hunter  or  handyman 
is  lost  without  it.   $36 


Grunt  Call 

""Works  before,  during  and  long 
after  the  peak  rut."  This  call  is  specially 
designed  for  white-tailed  deer.  Can  be 
heard  over  300  yards  with  no  sound  dis- 
tortion. Lanyard  included.  $13 


Insulated  Sport 
Bottle 

Big  32  ounces.    $4.50 
$3.75  each  (4  or  more) 

Travel  Mugs 

16  ounces.  $4.50 
$3.75  each  (4  or  more) 

Ironstone  Coffee 
Mugs 

12  ounces. ^5^ $4 
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Blastmatch  and  Wetfire 
Fire  Starter  System 

Spring  loaded  rare  earth  flint  bar 
with  embedded  tung- 
sten carbide  striker  in 
a  patented  one  hand- 
ed system  with  water 
resistant  cubes  which 
light  easily  in  most 
wet,  windy  or  cold 
conditions.  A  practi- 
cal, multi-purpose 
outdoor  tool.  Use  it       .„_„„ 
around  camp  or 
home.  Use  it 
carefully  as  an  emergency 
light  source  or  signal.     $2fk 

now  only  $15 

(limited  supply  available) 


Limited  Edition  Knife 

Master  craftsman  Michael  Sanders 

created  this  knife  especially  for  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist.  Comes  with  leather 
sheath,  Micarta'  non-slip  grip  and 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
logo.  Each  knife  is  stamped  with  its 
limited  edition  serial  number.      $90 


Stormkloth  Socks 

Hunters  know  that  comfort  contributes  to  suc- 
cess. Keep  your  feet  warm  and  dry  all  day  with 
Stormkloth  socks.  Made  of  the  same  space-age 
material  as 
Stormkloth  gloves 
and  masks.  Great 
for  wearing  under 
waders,  even  helps  slip 
them  on!  Black  only. 


Duffel  Bag 


Wild  Feasts 

This  is  an  exciting  new  compilation  brought 
together  by  Ducks  Unlimited.  Game  and  fish  recipes  with 
beautiful  photographs  make  this  a  must-have  for  any 
outdoors-person's  kitchen.  $25 
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There  is  so  much  room  in  this  Dag,  you 
have  to  borrow  stuff  from  your  friends  to  fill  it. 
Rugged  construction,  extra-big  pockets,  padded 
handle  and  optional  shoulder  strap.  Comes  in  green 
or  black,  embroidered  with  the  Sportsman's 
Paradise  logo.  Large  $22  Small,,  black  only  $15 


Trout  &  Bird  Knife 
Limited  Edition 

Classic,  collectors  style.  Serially  numbered  only  100  avail- 
able. Unique  buffalo  scale  handle  with  pewter  bass  emblem.  Four  inch 
stainless  steel  blade.  Made  by  Louisiana  knife  maker 
Michael  Sanders.  $110 


Trout  &  Bird  Knife 

Classic,  working  style 

Micarta'S'  no-slip  grip  handle.  Four  inch  handle,  bead  blasted 

blade  with  LDWF  logo.  Made  by  Louisiana  knife  maker  Michael 

Sanders. 


Lynch 
Deluxe  Fool-Proof  Turkey  Call 

Made  of  select  straight-grain  Honduran  mahogany. 
Designed  for  easy  operation,  authentically  recreates  the  mating 
call,  lost  call,  cluck,  whine  and  cackle.         $38 


Classic  Freshwater  Fish  Cooking 


ul. 


From  the  celebrated  Fish  and  Game  Kitchen  series,  outdoor  chef  Eileen  Clarke 
brings  you  some  old  favorites  and  some  new  twists  on  the  art  of  cooking  great  freshwater  fish. 


$25 
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Richartz  Utility  Knife 

A  true  improvement  over  the  old  "Swiss 

army"  designs.  The  Richartz  "Picnic' 

knife  has  high  quality  German 

construction,  stainless  steel 

blades  and  tools  and  a 

non-slip  grip.  Easily 

converts  to  knife  and 

fork  when  you're  ready 

to  eat  your  meal  in  the  wild.  Closed 

length  is  4.5  inches,  blade 

is  2.5  inches. 

Burled  Buckeye  Pens 

Hand  crafted  pens.  Each  one  is  a  unique 
work  of  art.  Comes  in  the  large, 
double-twist  model  or  the 
small,  single-twist  model, 
large        $65 
small        $50 

Waxed  Canvas  Hats 

McAllister's  waxed  canvas  hats  are  the  perfect 
addition  to  any  Louisiana  outdoors-person's  bag.  The  water  resistant 
quality  of  their  wax  finish,  durability  of  canvas  and  choice  of  two  camo 
patterns  combine  to  make  this  the  best  duck  hunting  hat  ever.  But 
don't  stop  looking  for  uses  there.  Keep  your  McAllister  hat  handy 
and  keep  your  head  dry  in  style.  Two  designs  are  available  — 
the  pith  helmet  style  "Waterfowl"  in  Advantage  or  Shadow  Grass 
camo  and  the  fedora  style  "Beaver  Dam"  with  leather  hat  band  in 
Advantage  or  Wetlands  camo.   L,  XL,  XXL  specify  style  and  pattern  $32 


Cobber 
Body  Cooling  Neck 

Wrap 

Keeps  cool  for  2-3  days  without 
refrigeration.  Just  soak  the  wrap  in 
cool  water  for  15  minutes  and  you're 
off  hiking,  biking  or  sight-seeing  com- 
fortably. Comes  in  camouflage  pattern. 
$10.50 


Therm-o- 
Compass 

This  handy 
three-in-one  tool 
is  a  directional 
I  compass,  ther- 
mometer and 
V  keyring. 
Includes 
Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade 
scale.  $8.50 


Hand  Painted  Pins 

Not  your  average  lapel  pin.  These  are  individually  hand  painted 
works  of  outdoor  art.  Attention  to  detail  is  incredible.  With  sparkly  bass 
scales,  mottled  antlers  and  iridescent  hummingbird  feathers  these  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  realistic  animal  pins  we've  seen.  All  pins  have  two 
locking  clasps.   $20.00  each 

Specify  painted  pin  when  ordering. 
Available  painted  pin  styles. 

Bass  Redfish 

Butterfly  Hummingbird 

Deer  head  Pelican 

Duck  Turkey 
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Great  stocking  stuffers  —  up  to  50%  off! 


FlexiFlask 

The  Flexi-Flask  can  be  (rozen,  boiled, 
rolled  or  folded.  Made  with  electronically  weld- 
ed seams  with  a  push-pull  cap  and  plastic 
laminate  with  a  durable  neoprene  cover.  Great 
for  ball  games,  camping,  hiking  or  just  hanging 
out.  Keeps  20  ounces  of  any  beverage  hot  or 
cold.   Colors:  Forest  Green,  Woodland  Camo. 

Forest  Green  JIH5  $15 

Woodland  Camo     $ZW5~  $15 

Venison  Sticks^. 

In  the  mood  fotaVoicrsYfack?  Pacific 
Hountairtfarrrpjffmson  Sticks  are  made 


aircfcn 
vift^fal\er 
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Swiss-tech's  Original 
Self-locking 
Keyring  Tool 

It's  indispensible  for  the  frequent  trav- 
eler. This  high  quality  steel  tool  has  precision 
pliers,  micro  and  regular  screw  drivers  in  flat 
blade  and  Phillips,  sheet  shear,  wire  stripper 
and  wire  cutter.  Best  of  all,  it  locks  onto  your 
keyring  until  you're  ready  to  use  it.  Comes  in 
giftbox.i«/$l8 


Blue  Moon  Presoaked  Woodchips 

Six  pack  cans  in  Bay  Wood,  Hickory,  Oak,  Pecan, 
Wild  Cherry  and  Special  Blend  ready  to  turn  your 
backyard  grill  into  a  smokehouse. 
Syd/sixpack   $5/six  pack 

Mountain  House 
Freeze  Dried  Foods 

Great  tasting,  shelf-stable  for  years,  lightweight 
and  compact.  Comes  in  13-ounce  single  servings. 
Nine  dishes  available,  call  for  availability.  Prices 
vary.   $1.75  to  $3.50 


Pocket  Chainsaw 

The  ultimate  quick-cutting,  portable,  compact 
hand  chainsaw.  High  strength,  heat-treated,  rust- 
resistant  steel.  $1^5  $13 

Louisiana  Conservationist  T- 
Shirts 

IOO  percent  cotton,  preshrunk,  silk  screened 
with  original  artwork  by  Johnny  Bell,  artist  of  the  offi- 
cial "Louisiana"  print.  S.H.LXL  Ecru,  black,  white 
and  stonewashed  green.  $7  50 


Canvas  Backpack 

Perfect  for  school,  hiking,  fishing  or  hunting, 
this  durable  pack  can  hold  it  all.     Embroidered 
with  Sportsman  Paradise  logo.  JRi''  $18 

Grabber  Energy  Bars 

IOO  percent  natural  all  fruit  bars.  Come  in 
four  great  flavors:  apple  apricot,  apple  strawberry, 
apple  raspberry  and  wild  mountain  berry, 
four  pacjt#^$2.50 

Jerky  Marinade  and  Cure 

Just  mix  with  water  and  season  up  to  five  pounds  of 
meat  for  drying  in  an  oven,  smoker  or  dehydrator.. 
-ST  $2.50 

Country  Cousin  Knives 

This  three  inch  stainless  steel  blade  pocket 
knife  is  ideal  for  the  hunter  or  angler,  but  versatile 
enough  for  everyday  use. 
Blackoryellow_#f  $15 

Hi-Stepper 

Climb  most  T-post  fences  with  ease  and 
security.  Fits  easily  in  your  hunting  bag,  glove 
compartment  or  even  your  pocket.  W   $8 


Commemorative  Belt 
Buckle 

Solid  brass  adorned  with  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  logo  commemorating  its  75th 
year. 

Solid  brass  ££$&  $6.25 
Turquoise  or  coral  inlay^?7  $18 


Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Belt 
Buckle 

Same  high  quality  brass  belt  buckles 
emblazoned  with  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  logo. 
Solid  brass  Jtfcfo  $6.2S 
Turquoise  or  coral  inlay  J?T$I8 


Camo  Backpack 
and  Fanny  Pack 

Lots  of  room  for  hunting,  fishing,  bird- 
watching  or  hiking  gear.  Made  of  sturdy, 
quiet,  no-catch  material. 
Backpack  Jit*    $28 

Fanny  Pack  JMtf    $29 

(with  suspenders)  J^f    $34 
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MERCHANDISE  ORDER  FORM 

DO  NOT  use  this  form  for  the  magazine  subscription. 

Item                          Color       Size      Oiiantiiv      Price         Subtotal 

May  we  substitute  color 

or  item?  Yes No Subtotal 

Item  #1 

Shipping  &  Handling  (see  chart) 

Tax  (4%  for  Louisiana  residents) 

Additional  4.94%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 

Total  Amount  Di ie 

2nd  choice 

3rd  choice 

Item  #2 

2nd  choice 

DO  NOT  INCLUDE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTS 

\s 

3rd  choice 

Ship  To: 

Name 

Address 

City 

Zip                          Daytime  Phone  ( 

State 

) 

PAYMENT  METHOD 

□  Check/Money  Order    □  MasterCard   QviSA 
Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No.  

Expiration  Date 

Signature 


Shipping  &  Handling  Ch 

arges 

Merchandise  Total 

Charge 

Up  to  $15.00 

$3.50 

$15.01-$30.00 

$5.25 

$30.01-$45.00 

$6.50 

$45.01-$65(>0 

$8.00 

$65.01-$95.00 

$9.50 

$95.01  and  up 

$11.00 

Duck  Nest  Box 

$10.00 

Send  orders  (checks  payable  to) 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

Marketing  Unit 

P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge.  LA  70898 


Allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Defective  or  damaged 
merchandise  only  will  be  refunded  or  exchanged  for  same  product. 
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tiniest  hint  of  iridescent  purple  and  green  would  be  added  to  the  head  for  effect. 

I  had  seen  buffleheads  before.  My  newfound  birdwatching  hobby  had  given  me  a  reason  to  be  outside  with 
friends,  where  I  loved  the  wind  in  my  face  and  the  sighting  of  a  bird  in  the  binocular  or  scope.  Tromping 
around  on  a  foggy  winter  morning  put  "double  catchlights"  in  my  eyes,  especially  after  field  trips  with  hot 
coffee  and  dry  feet.  It  wasn't  just  the  birds  and  the  people,  though.  While  in  college,  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the 
field  majoring  in  wildlife  management,  but  for  the  past  several  years  I  had  been  running  car- 
pools,  trimming  shrubs,  throwing  birthday  parties  and  sleepovers  and  feeding  mouths.   I  even- 
tually returned  to  the  outdoors  I  love  so  much. 

Did  my  husband  make  fun  of  my  bird  watching?  Though  it  was  too  slow  for  him- 
standing  for  minutes  at  a  time  trying  to  decide  if  there  was  a  tiny 
swash  of  black  across  a  warbler's  eye  or  not — he  wanted  to 
understand.  He  learned  that  it's  not  so  much  what  you  are 
doing,  but  that  you  are  doing  it  outside  with  people  you  like, 
with  a  common  goal  of  relaxing,  forgetting,  learning  and  laugh- 
ing. 

Did  I  think  he  was  bloodthirsty  for  wanting  to  harvest  a  duck? 
Not  really.  Odd  perhaps,  for  enjoying  hamburgers  cooked  on  a  tiny 
grill  in  the  freezing  cold  and  sitting  for  hours  in  a  duck  blind  trying 
to  keep  a  large  canine  from  slathering  or  barking.  Possibly  the  worst 
of  it  all  was  no  bathrooms.  Odd,  but  comprehensible,  because  of  the 
twinkle. 

Like  young  innocent  boys,  the  two  male  buffleheads  swam  right  past 
the  female  who  took  no  notice  of  them  either,  preferring  to  paddle  and  feed 
at  her  own  pace.  This  will  all  change  in  the  coming  months.  Migration  will 
begin  and  the  males  will  no  longer  float  together  in  carefree  living,  for  during 
the  mating  season — or  part  of  a  season  at  least — reproducing  will  overshadow 
camaraderie.  The  female  will  incubate  eggs  and  raise  nestlings  to  fledglings  in  a 
small  hole  in  a  tree. 

For  now,  however,  they  are  enjoying  a  season  of  fun.  We  stand  watching  their  enjoyment  as  we  delight  in 
the  experience  too — theirs  and  ours.  The  buffles  disappear  again  as  they  go  looking  for  snails  on  the  water 
bottom,  diving  deep  and  feasting  on  pondweed  seeds.  When  they  surface  again,  water  droplets  slide  down 
their  feathers  like  raindrops,  and  their  eyes,  like  ours,  reflect  the  morning  sun.  ^ 


Rita  Venable  is  a  freelance  outdoor  -writer  specializing  in  non-game  wildlife  and  outdoor  recreation.  She  is  a  Creative 
Writing  Artist-in-Residence  with  the  Tennessee  Arts  Commission,  helps  lead  teacher  workshops  and  speaks  to  students  on 
outdoor  -writing. 


THE  BUFFLE 

The  bufflehead,  or  "butterball"  is  a  small  duck  (about  the  size  of  a  teal)  that  because  of  its  white  under- 
parts  resembles  a  miniature  Common  Goldeneye.  Instead  of  a  mere  spot  ahead  of  and  below  the  eye,  the 
male  has  a  triangular  white  patch  extending  from  below  the  eye  over  the  back  of  the  crown.  The  dark-head- 
ed, largely  dark-sided  female  has  an  elongate  white  spot  extending  backward  from  directly  below  the  eye. 

Buffles  most  often  frequent  deep  water  and  stay  far  out  in  the  middle  of  a  waterbody,  where  binoculars 
or  telescopes  are  needed  to  view  them.  They  spend  much  of  their  time  beneath  the  surface  feeding. 
Buffleheads  are  found  in  Louisiana  on  large  waterbodies,  but  not  in  large  numbers.  Their  main  period  of 
residence  in  Louisiana  is  early  November  to  March,  with  extreme  dates  from  October  to  late  April. 
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Louisiana's  Wildlife  Management  Area  System 

Are  you  having  a  hard  time  finding  a  place  to  hunt?  Can't  afford  a  lease? 
Well,  you're  in  luck.  Good  small  game  and  waterfowl  hunting  may  be  closer 
than  you  realize.  Louisiana's  Wildlife  Management  Areas  (WMAs)  offer 
tremendous  opportunities  for  small  game  and  waterfowl  hunters  all  over  the 
state. 

Even  if  you  have  a  place  to  hunt,  you  may  find  that  the  small  game  hunting 
opportunities  are  limited  on  private  land  because  of  competition  with  deer 
hunters.  However,  that  is  not  the  problem  on  WMAs.  Most  deer  seasons  on 
WMAs  are  short,  so  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  small  game  hunters  to  have 
the  woods  to  themselves. 

Presently  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  operates  and 
manages  about  50  WMAs,  comprising  over  1  million  acres,  throughout  the 
state.  Although  unknown  to  many  people,  all  of  the  areas  are  presently  open 
to  hunting,  fishing  and  other  outdoor  recreation. 

Many  of  these  properties  are  owned  by  the  state  and  managed  strictly  for 
wildlife  and  wildlife  associated  recreation.  Other  areas  are  owned  by  private 
landowners,  such  as  industrial  forest  companies  and  are  under  free  lease  to  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  for  operation  as  a  WMA.  On  these  prop- 
erties the  landowner  controls  the  timber  management  and  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  enhances  the  wildlife  habitat  within  the  confines  of  the 
established  timber  management  program. 

Many  of  these  areas  provide  excellent  hunting  opportunities  for  small  game 
species  and  waterfowl.  All  of  the  WMAs  are  open  to  the  public  and  are  avail- 
able for  hunting  at  no  cost.  These  WMAs  represent  every  habitat  type  found 
in  the  state. 

Many  of  the  WMAs  have  food  plots  planted  to  attract  small  game  and  to 
improve  hunting  opportunities.  These  areas  can  be  found  on  WMA  maps  and 
by  talking  to  Department  personnel. 

The  establishment  and  development  of  the  WMA  system  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  important  programs  of  the  LDWF.  So  go  out  and  discover 
one  of  our  state's  greatest  natural  resources  and  enjoy  small  game  and  water- 
fowl hunting  in  your  own  backyard! 
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General  Requirements  for  Hunting  on  WMAs 

•  Possession  of  a  basic  hunting  license  (except  residents  under  16  or  over  59) 

•  Possession  of  a  Harvest  Inventory  Program  (HIP)  Stamp  if  hunting  migratory  birds  (doves, 

snipe,  waterfowl,  woodcock,  etc.) 

•  Self-clearing  permit  if  required  by  the  specific  WMA 

•  Waterfowl  hunters  must  have  appropri  ate  federal  and  state  waterfowl  stamps 

Tlie  hunting  seasons  and  regulations  on  WMAs  are  often  different  than  the  statewide  seasons. 
Always  check  the  current  hunting  regulations  pamphlet  for  specific  season  dates,  self-clearing 
permit  requirements  and  special  regulations  for  each  WMA. 


Guide  to  Finding  Small  Game  on  WMAs 


Waterfowl  —  A  large  variety  of  different 
waterfowl  habitats  are  present  on  WMAs. 
Everything  from  coastal  and  freshwater 
marshes,  swamps,  flooded  timber,  sloughs 
and  bayous  to  man-made  waterfowl  attrac- 
tions such  as  greentree  reservoirs,  moist  soil 
units  and  waterfowl  impoundments  can  be 
found  on  WMAs.  Each  habitat  type  offers  a 
different  kind  of  waterfowl  hunting  opportu- 
nity. Some  WMAs  have  special  lottery  hunts. 
Check  the  hunting  pamphlet  for  details. 

Rabbits  —  Good  rabbit  habitat  usually  con- 
sists of  areas  with  dense  vegetation  for  cover 
and  food.  Rabbit  hunting  is  primarily  still 
hunting  on  WMAs.  However,  on  many 
WMAs  there  will  be  a  special  season  for  bea- 
gles during  a  portion  of  January  and 
February.  Always  check  the  hunting  pam- 
phlet for  the  dates  when  hunting  with  bea- 
gles is  allowed. 

Squirrels  —  Bottomland  hardwood  and 
mixed  pine /hardwood  areas  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  oaks  and  other  mast  bearing  trees 
usually  contain  high  numbers  of  squirrels. 
Squirrel  abundance  can  vary  season  to  sea- 
son, depending  on  mast  production. 
Squirrel  hunting  with  dogs  is  restricted  to 
specific  dates  on  each  WMA.  Check  the 
hunting  pamphlet  for  these  dates. 

Doves  —  Some  WMAs  have  dove  fields 
planted  in  brown-top  millet,  sunflower  and 
other  crops  that  will  be  manipulated  to 
attract  doves  during  the  season.  Old  fallow 
fields  or  clearcuts  that  have  grown  up  natu- 
rally with  goatweed  and  other  preferred 
foods  are  also  good  sites  for  attracting 
doves. 


Woodcock  —  Abundance  of  woodcock  can 
vary  year  to  year  depending  on  the  weather. 
Woodcock  will  be  found  in  moist  areas  with 
thick  mid-  and  understory  vegetation  and 
bare  ground.  In  pine  areas,  look  for  moist 
drainages  with  thick  cover.  Drains  in  or  adja- 
cent to  clearcuts  are  usually  a  good  place  to 
start.  In  bottomland  hardwood  habitat,  look 
for  heavy  cover  and  moist  soil.  Areas  where 
the  timber  has  been  cut  or  thinned  are  often 
good. 

Quail  —  Quail  hunting  on  WMAs  is  general- 
ly found  on  the  pine  dominated  habitats. 
Recent  clearcuts  and  thinned  pine  stands  are 
most  productive.  Food  plots,  fallow  discing 
and  prescribed  burning  are  conducted  to 
enhance  quail  habitat. 

For  free  copies  of  this  information,  WMA 
maps  or  additional  information  contact  the 
LDWF  Library,  P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.  70898,  225/765-2934  or  any  regional 
office: 

Region   1:     P.O.  Box  915,  Minden,  71055, 

318/371-3050 
Region  2:     368  Century  Park  Dr.,  Monroe, 

71203,318/343-4044 
Region  3:     1995  Shreveport  Hwy,  Pineville, 

71360,  318/487-5885 
Region  4:     P.O.  Box   1640,   Ferriday,  71334 

318/757-4571 
Region  5:     1213  N.  Lakeshore  Dr., 

Lake  Charles,  70601 

318/491-2575 
Region  6:     5652  Hwy.  182,  Opelousas, 

70570,  318/948-0255 
Region  7:     P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge, 

70898,    225/765-2360  November  /September  1999      23 
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ELM  HALL 


Wildlife 


Elm  Hall  Wildlife  Management  Area 
was  donated  to  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
by  The  Conservation  Fund  of  Arlington, 
Virginia  in  December  of  1998.  The 
Conservation  Fund  is  a  private,  non-profit 
land  conservation  trust.  The  terms  of  the 
donation  stipulated  that  the  land  be  used  for 
conservation  purposes.  The  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  main- 
tains and  conserves  the  area  and  the  land  is 
also  available  for  the  public  to  use  and  enjoy. 
Elm  Hall  WMA  is  located  in  Assumption 
Parish  on  the  northeastern  shore  of  Lake 
Verret  in  southeast  Louisiana.  It  is  com- 
prised of  about  2,839  acres  of  mostly  tupelo 
cypress  swampland  with  some  oaks  growing 
in  ridges  of  dredged  soil  deposits.  Elm  Hall  is 
open  to  the  public  for  hunting,  fishing,  bird- 
watching  or  simply  for  viewing  this  unique 
Louisiana  habitat.  Elm  Hall  is  a  hauntingly 
beautiful  place  with  stately  stands  of 
Spanish  moss-draped  cypress. 

Originally  part  of  the  vast  Godchaux 
Sugarcane  Plantation,  the  land  was  the  site  of 
a  nineteenth-century  plantation  home 
known  as  Elm  Hall  which  is  no  longer  in 
existence.  The  area  was  later  enjoyed  as  Elm 
Hall  Hunting  Club.  It  is  accessible  by  boat 
only,  and  the  southwest  entrance  to  the  area 
is  a  canal  with  houseboat  mooring  sites  and 
dry  land  for  camping  on  a  limited  basis. 
Nearby  boat  launches  are  located  on  La. 
Hwy.  402.  This  WMA  is  an  excellent  habitat 
for  many  species  of  Louisiana  wildlife, 
aquatic  animals  and  vegetation  which  pro- 
vide for  several  recreational  opportunities. 

Elm  Hall  WMA  is  located  in  an  area 
known  for  excellent  freshwater  fishing. 
Chinqapin  bream,  sac-au-lait  (white  perch) 
and  catfish  are  plentiful  for  sport  fishing. 
There  are  numerous  species  of  birds  as  well. 


Small 

mammals 


Elm  Hall  WMA  is  a  prime  location  for  bird- 
watchers as  well  as  waterfowl  hunters.  Bald- 
eagle  nesting  is  evident  along  with  different 
wading  birds  such  as  egrets  and  herons. 
Many  wintering  waterfowl  can  be  seen  from 
October  through  March  or  April,  especially 
ducks  such  as  mallards  and  coots.  These  may 
be  hunted  in  season  . 

Other  wildlife  in  Elm  Hall  Wildlife 
Management  Area  include  alligators,  beavers, 
nutria,  deer  and  squirrels.  Alligator  hunting 
operates  on  a  bid-system  basis,  and  therefore 
is  rather  limited.  Beaver  and  nutria  trapping 
is  permissible  with  the  appropriate  license 
and  permits  in  season.  There  is  a  somewhat 
limited  deer  season,  with  eleven  days  of  buck- 
only  hunting  and  one  day  of  either  sex  hunt- 
ing. Elm  Hall  is  open  throughout  the  season 
for  bowhunting. 

ELM  HALL  WILDLBFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA 
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Natural  Habitat: 
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Hunting  &  Fishing: 
Dawn  at  Mouth  of 
Mississippi  River 
Photo  by 

Thomas  J.  Graner 
Baton  Rouge 
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BY  AMY  OUCHLEY  &  GAY  BRANTLEY 


n  any  trip  to  a  Louisiana  wetland,  such  as 
[a  marsh  or  swamp,  we  can  see  how  well 
birds  are  adapted  or  suited  to  their  envi- 
ronments. Let's  investigate  the  useful  character- 
istics or  adaptations  of  some  birds  that  live  near 
or  visit  wetlands  across  our  state. 

Many  thousands  of  ducks  are  regular  fall  and 
winter  visitors  to  Louisiana.  Here  they  can  find 
enough  food  to  carry  them  through  the  cold 
weather  and  prepare  them  for  long  migrations 
back  to  their  breeding  grounds  in  early  spring. 
Two  general  categories  of  ducks,  dabblers  and 
divers,  can  be  identified  by  external  features. 

A  male  mallard  with  his  metallic  green  head  is 
easy  to  recognize.  The  mallard  represents  the 
group  of  ducks  called  puddle  ducks  or  dabblers 
for  their  distinctive  habit  of  tipping  forward  with 
the  tail  up  to  reach  down  and  feed  on  aquatic 
plants,  seeds,  and  invertebrates  in  shallow  water. 
This  behavior  is  called  dabbling  and  the  mal- 
lard's body  is  a  good  example 
of  adaptations  for  this 
activity.  Feet  are 
webbed  and  the  legs 
are  short  and  located  near 
the  center  and   sides 


of  the  body.  The 
placement  of 


legs 

the 


Great  Heron 
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the 

causes 
duck  to  waddle 
when  walking  on 
land,  but  is  per- 
fect for  dabbling. 
The  mallard's  bill  is 
broad     and     strong     for 
grasping,     pulling,     and 
gathering  food  on  the  bot- 
tom.     Another   dabbler 
called    the    shoveler 


has  an  even  broader  shovel-like  bill,  an 
excellent   feeding    tool. 
Dabblers   also   have 
strong   wings   and 
can      burst      into 
flight  without  having 
to  run  along  the  top 
of  the  water  to  take- 
off.     Other   dabbling 
ducks   include   pintails, 
widgeon,  and  teal. 

The  canvasback  is  a  div- 
ing duck  or  diver  and  has  a    v  f^> 
body    well    adapted   for   this 
activity.    They  dive  beneath  the    *     ♦    t 
surface  of  the  water  to  catch  or 

find    food,    such    as  — •■   J*  ^~* — 

small  aquatic  animals   <C-C     _     -r-^^"""* —  „ 
and  plants.     Their  legs 

are  close  together  and  placed  far  back  on  the  body. 
This  adaptation  is  great  for  swimming,  but  makes 
walking  difficult  and  they  have  a  hard  time  getting 
around  on  land.  Their  feet  are  webbed  and  the 
hind  toe  has  a  paddle-like  flap  not  present  in  dab- 
blers. Divers  must  run  across  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  take  flight.  Other  divers  are  the  redhead, 
scaup,  and  ring-necked  duck. 

Watching  ducks  is  fun,  but  there  are  many  other 
interesting  birds  that  live  in  the  wetlands  and  are 
well  suited  to  their  homes  or  habitats.  By  looking 
at  the  length  of  a  bird's  legs  we  can  determine  if  a 
bird  prefers  to  feed  in  shallow  water  or  to  hunt  in 
deeper  water.  The  great  blue  heron  is  a  magnifi- 
cent year  round  resident  of  Louisiana  wetlands. 
With  long  legs,  a  long  neck,  and  a  long  daggerlike 
bill  it  wades  in  deeper  water  to  catch  fish,  frogs, 
snakes,  and  crawfish.  The  smaller,  more  secretive 
green  heron  has  shorter  legs  and  can  be  spotted 
wading  in  shallow  water  near  the  shore.  A  quick 
thrust  of  its  bill  usually  brings  up  a  small  fish, 


aquatic  insect,  or  tadpole.    Both  birds  arc  stealthy 
hunters  and  are  easy  to  spot  around  wetlands. 

A  common  and  easily  identified  denizen  of 
Louisiana  wetlands  is  the  belted  kingfisher.  Watch 
for  this  small,  stout  bird  with  a  big  head  and  large 
bill  perched  on  power  lines  or  branches  near  the 
water  or  zooming  across  a  pond  making  a  loud  rat- 
tling call.  With  broad  wings  and  short  body  this 
bird  is  built  for  aerial  dives  into  the  water.  A  long 
and  powerful  bill  gives  the  bird  its  superb  fishing 


ability,  thus  its  name.  Kingfishers  can  provide 
great  entertainment  on  days  when  the  fish  aren't 
biting! 

Knowing  a  few  key  characteristics  of  birds 
such  as  shape  of  the  head,  beak,  or  body,  flight 
patterns,  and  preferred  habitats  make  identifying 
them  easier.  A  good  field  guide  and  binoculars 
help  in  bird  identification,  but  becoming  a  good 
observer  is  the  best  way  to  begin. 


Louisiana  Nature 
Investigator  Activity 

Begin  a  naturalist  notebook. 

Use  the  chart  below  to  record  your  bird  observations  when 

you  visit  a  Louisiana  wetland. 

Answer  these  questions. 

WHO?  Try  to  identify  the  bird  by  looking  in  a  field  guide 
or  asking  questions. 

WHAT?  What  was  the  bird  doing  when  you  saw  it?  For 
example:  resting,  feeding,  flying,  wading,  calling. 
WHERE?   Where  was  the  bird?  Be  specific.  For  exam- 
ple: shallow  water,  near  the  shore,  perched  in  a  tree  or  in  the 
grass  or  shrubs. 

WHEN?  When  did  you  see  the  bird?  For  example:  day- 
break, noon,  afternoon,  evening. 

HOW?  How  was  the  bird  adapted  to  its  surroundings?  For 
example:  length  and  shape  of  bill,  position  of  eyes,  shape  of 
feet.  You  may  need  to  do  some  research  to  find  out  these 
answers.  There  are  many  great  books  about  birds  in  the 
library.  You  may  find  some  information  on  the  internet. 
Please  remember  this  hint  about  any  internet  source:  make 
sure  it  is  a  reliable  source.  Ask  your  teacher  if  you're  not 
sure  about  your  source. 

WHO?    WHAT?    WHERE?    WHEN?    HOW? 


Have  fun  discovering  clues  about  how  birds  and  other  ani- 
mals are  adapted  to  their  environments  and  always  be  careful 
when  investigating  near  the  water. 


THE  END 
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Species  Profile 


CANADA 

GOOSE 


The  Canada  goose  is  native  exclusively 
to  the  continent  of  North  America, 
with  11  recognized  subspecies.  All 
subspecies  of  Canada  geese  have  black  heads 
and  necks  with  white  cheek  patches.  The 
subspecies  differ  greatly  in  size  from  the 
aptly  named  Giant  (15  pounds)  to  the  very 
small  Richardson  (3  pounds).  The 
Richardson  Canada  goose  is  the  species  most 
often  seen  here  in  Louisiana.  The  Giant 
Canada  goose  is  commonly  seen  in  city  parks 
and  lakes  across  the  state.  This  trophy  water- 
fowl species  can  be  seen  in  Louisiana  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  October,  with  the  largest 
concentration  of  Canada  geese  evident  in 
February. 

Unlike  many  other  bird  species,  Canada 
geese  generally  mate  for  life.  The  Richardson 
goose  nests  on  the  mainland  and  islands  of 
the  Canadian  arctic,  which  is  farther  north 
than  the  nesting  areas  of  any  other  Canada 
geese.  Because  Richardson  Canada  geese  are 
so  small,  they  have  a  shorter  breeding  period 
than  other  subspecies  of  Canada  geese.  The 
geese  begin  searching  for  nest  sites  as  soon  as 
the  snow  melts,  usually  in  mid-June,  often 
utilizing  the  same 
sites  for  nesting 
from  one  year  to 
the  next. 

The  female 
digs  a  shallow 
nest  in  the  soil  in 
early  May  and 
lines  it  with  soft 
plant  material. 
She  then  lays  one 
egg  per  day  until 
the  total  reaches 
an  average  of 
four.  As  she  lays 
the  eggs,  the 
female  goose 


removes  breast  feathers  and  places  them  in 
the  nest  to  protect  the  growing  clutch.  The 
incubation  period  for  Richardson  Canada 
geese  generally  lasts  about  28  days. 

Soon  after  the  goslings  hatch,  the  adult 
geese  begin  the  molting  process.  Because 
molting  Canada  geese  are  vulnerable  without 
their  large  flight  feathers,  they  tend  to  con- 
gregate with  other  goose  families  near  areas 
with  rich  food  resources,  particularly  lakes  or 
ponds.  Molting  Canada  geese  also  tend  to 
call  less  frequently  with  the  distinctive  honk- 
ing by  which  they  convey  different  signals. 
By  early  fall,  most  Canada  geese  are  ready  to 
begin  migration  in  V  formations. 

In  Louisiana,  wintering  Canada  geese  are 
concentrated  in  the  rice  fields  across  the 
southwest  portion  of  the  state  from  Cameron 
to  Acadia  parishes.  Rice  fields  in  central  and 
northeastern  Louisiana  also  host  substantial 
numbers  of  Canada  geese.  The  small 
Richardson  Canada  geese  winter  farther 
south  than  any  other  species. 
The  hunting  season  for  Canada  geese  was 
closed  in  Louisiana  from  1962  to  1990  because 
of  low  numbers  of  geese.  However,  because 
of  successful  conser- 
vation efforts,  a  limit- 
ed nine-day  Canada 
goose  hunting  season 
was  reinstated  in 
Louisiana  in  1991. 
Peak  annual  numbers 
of  about  30,000 
Canada  have  been 
recorded.  The  popu- 
lation of  Canada  geese 
has  increased  dramat- 
ically over  the  past 
few  decades,  especial- 
ly in  the  Mississippi 
flyway. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  MAJ.  KEITH  LACAZE 


HUNTING  ON  PUBLIC  LAND- 
HOW  SAFE  IS  IT? 

More  years  ago  than  I  care  to  count, 
I  was  visiting  with  an  elderly  gentleman 
on  his  hunting  lease.  The  lease  con- 
sisted of  timber  company  land  and  we 
were  discussing  posting,  poaching, 
expenses  and  other  problems  associ- 
ated with  running  a  hunting  lease.  The 
old  hunter  had  been  around  long 
enough  to  see  central  Louisiana  quail 
hunting  go  from  some  of  the  best  in  the 
country  to  nonexistent.  He  was  now 
witnessing  a  rapid  rise  in  deer  popula- 
tions and  had  mixed  emotions  about 
the  prospect.  He  was  a  bird  hunter 
from  the  old  school. 

During  the  conversation  he  made  a 
statement  I  have  never  forgotten.  He 
said,  "If  I  had  to  hunt  on  public  land,  I'd 
quit."  At  the  time  I  thought  that  state- 
ment a  bit  odd  and  asked  him  why. 
After  emitting  a  stream  of  tobacco  juice 
and  readjusting  a  generous  portion  of 
Red  Man  he  looked  at  me  and  said, 
"Too  much  nonsense  and  too  damned 
dangerous."  As  the  years  have  gone  by 
and  after  seeing  some  of  the  things  we 
see  as  wildlife  enforcement  agents,  I 
don't  disagree  with  his  statement  near- 
ly as  much  as  I  did  then. 

Just  how  safe  is  hunting  today  on 
public  land?  Overall  a  lot  more  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.  Mandatory 
hunter  education  courses  and  hunter 
orange  requirements  for  deer  hunters 
have  saved  more  lives  than  we  will 
ever  know.  However,  a  review  of  the 
reported  hunting  related  firearms  acci- 
dents occurring  over  the  last  three 
years  shows  that  the  majority  of  such 
accidents  take  place  on  public  land. 
Investigations  often  reveal  the  factors 
and  events  which  ultimately  led  to  the 


accident.  Those  factors  are  usually 
simply  the  facts  of  life  associated  with 
public  land  hunting  with  a  lethal 
amount  of  carelessness  thrown  into  the 
mix. 

Should  we  all  abandon  the  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  public  access  land 
available  for  hunting  in  Louisiana? 
Certainly  not.  Our  wildlife  management 
area  system  and  the  privately  owned 
land  available  for  public  hunting  offer 
prime  wildlife  habitat  and  an  abun- 
dance of  game.  These  areas  are 
extremely  popular  with  those  hunters 
who  do  not  have  the  financial 
resources  or  the  time  one  must  commit 
to  a  private  hunting  lease.  The  public 
areas  also  offer  a  change  of  scenery  or 
the  opportunity  to  hunt  a  different 
wildlife  species  to  many  hunters  who 
do  belong  to  a  hunting  lease.  In  fact  a 
great  many  hunters  in  Louisiana 
belong  to  hunting  leases  and  hunt  on 
public  areas. 

Given  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to 
hunt  on  public  land,  what  can  we  do  to 
maximize  safety,  minimize  dangerous 
situations  and  avoid  hazardous  hunter 
conflicts?  First  if  at  all  possible,  avoid 
hunting  in  an  area  already  occupied  by 
other  people.  That  can  be  a  tough 
proposition  on  opening  day  of  season 
in  public  areas,  but  it  is  possible.  If  you 
arrive  in  an  area  and  see  what  could  be 
mistaken  for  the  Wal  Mart  parking  lot, 
keep  going.  Hunting  in  woods  that 
have  been  assaulted  before  daybreak 
by  an  army  of  hunters  is  most  likely  to 
be  very  unproductive.  Travel  on  and 
look  for  an  area  where  few  or  no  vehi- 
cles are  parked.  Yes,  this  area  may  be 
devoid  of  any  sign  of  wildlife  but  that  is 
just  where  deer  or  other  game  will  head 
when  fleeing  before  an  onslaught  of 
people. 

When  moving  on  foot  through  a  pub- 
lic area  before  dawn,  use  a  flashlight. 
Hunter's  orange  from  head  to  toe  will 
not  show  up  in  the  dark.  Once  you 
have  arrived  at  your  stand  site  and 
movement  has  ceased,  the  light  can  be 
turned  off.  This  leads  to  our  next  safety 
precaution.  When  sitting  or  standing 
still  and  being  approached  by  another 
hunter,  make  sure  he  is  aware  of  your 
presence.  Speak  or  whistle  before 
moving.  Sudden  unexpected  move- 
ment may  cause  him  to  point  his 
firearm  in  a  reflex  action.  Never  sur- 


prise or  startle  someone  holding  a 
firearm. 

Always  wear  hunter  orange  when 
required  by  law  and  wear  it  anyway 
during  small  game  seasons  and  at 
other  times  when  it  is  not  mandatory. 
This  year  on  our  wildlife  management 
areas  both  a  vest  and  cap  are  required 
during  open  gun  season  for  deer  for  all 
hunters  except  waterfowl  hunters.  This 
includes  archers  and  small  game 
hunters.  During  small  game  seasons 
for  quail  and  woodcock  and  special 
dog  seasons  for  squirrel  and  rabbit  a 
minimum  of  a  cap  is  required. 

When  hunting  with  companions,  dis- 
cuss who  will  be  where  before  separat- 
ing to  hunt.  Downrange  of  a  load  of 
buckshot  or  a  rifle  bullet  is  never  a 
good  place  to  be.  If  sharing  a  hunting 
area  with  other  hunters  you  do  not 
know,  make  contact  with  them  if  possi- 
ble and  discuss  where  and  how  they 
plan  to  hunt.  Two  or  more  hunters  who 
plan  to  stand  hunt  can  share  a  fairly 
small  area  but  if  the  other  fellow  plans 
on  stalking,  you  may  want  to  move  to 
another  location. 

Time  sharing  is  also  a  good  idea. 
Attempt  to  work  out  some  sort  of 
schedule  with  the  other  guy  when  both 
of  you  plan  to  hunt  repeatedly  in  the 
same  area.  The  rule  is  first  come,  first 
served,  but  not  everyone  goes  by  the 
rule. 

Finally,  if  another  hunter  is  drinking, 
leave.  Impaired  judgement  due  to  alco- 
hol or  drug  abuse  is  just  as  lethal  in  the 
woods  as  it  is  on  the  highway.  If  you 
don't  believe  some  people  will  con- 
sume alcohol  while  hunting,  take  a 
walk  through  the  woods  after  hunting 
season  is  closed  and  count  the  empty 
alcoholic  beverage  cans  and  bottles. 

We  have  48  wildlife  management 
areas  in  Louisiana.  They  offer  some  of 
the  very  best  hunting  to  be  found  any- 
where. The  high  numbers  of  hunters 
eager  to  hunt  some  of  these  WMAs 
have  forced  the  Department  to  go  to 
lottery  hunts  in  the  interest  of  hunter 
safety  and  protecting  the  resource.  By 
practicing  hunter  safety,  avoiding 
hunter  conflicts  and  complying  with 
the  regulations,  we  can  ensure  that  the 
majority  of  our  wildlife  management 
areas  remain  open  to  everyone  who 
wishes  to  hunt  on  public  land  in  the 
Sportsman's  Paradise. 
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WILDLIFE     AGENT,     TROOPER 
RECEIVE  LIFESAVING  AWARDS 

A  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  enforcement  agent  and 
a  Louisiana  State  Police  trooper  were 
recognized  recently  for  saving  a 
Leesville  man  trapped  in  rapidly  ris- 
ing Castor  Creek  after  his  car  was 
swept  from  a  flooded  bridge.  The 
awards  were  presented  to  LDWF 
Agent  William  E.  Tyree  Jr.  of 
Leesville  and  Trooper  First  Class  Roy 
McDonald  of  Pitkin  by  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission. 
The  pair  previously  received  similar 
awards  from  Louisiana  State  Police. 
As  heavy  rains  continued,  the  vic- 
tim, William  L.  Adams,  was  trapped 
by  rising  water  in  a  wooded  area 
some  distance  from  the  nearest  land, 
with  only  his  face  above  the  water 
and  his  feet  entangled  in  an  under- 


LDWF  Agent  William  E.  Tyree  Jr.  and 
Trooper  First  Class  Roy  McDonald 
received  plaques  for  their  heroic 
efforts. 


water  obstruction.  McDonald  and 
Tyree,  responding  to  a  call  from  the 
Vernon  Parish  sheriff's  office  around 
3  a.m.  on  April  4,  waded  in  water 
above  waist  level  to  launch  a  boat  in 
order  to  reach  Adams,  who  had  been 
clinging  to  a  vine  for  two  hours. 
McDonald  and  Tyree  worked  in  the 
cold,  swift  current  to  free  Adams  and 
get  him  into  the  boat.  He  was  trans- 
ported to  the  hospital,  where  he  was 
treated  for  cold  water  exposure  and 
arthritis  pain  and  later  released. 

BIOLOGISTS  FIND  DISEASED 
WILD  TURKEYS  IN  S.E.  LA. 

Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
biologists  have  found  several  dis- 
eased wild  turkeys  in  recent  weeks  in 
southeast  Louisiana's  Florida  parish- 
es. In  addition,  the  department  has 
confirmed  one  case  of  blackhead  dis- 
ease (histomoniasis)  in  Livingston 
Parish. 

A  turkey  in  the  later  stages  of  black 
head  disease  usually  appears  lethar- 
gic and  has  drooping  wings  and  ruf- 
fled feathers,  LDWF  biologists  said. 
The  diseased  birds  can  be 
approached  by  humans  without  gen- 
erating the  protective  flight  response 
normally  seen  in  wild  turkeys. 

Because  dead  turkeys  are  normal- 
ly consumed  by  predators  within  24 
hours,  LDWF  is  asking  anyone  who 
finds  a  dead  turkey  to  remove  and 
refrigerate  the  remains  and  contact 
the  department  immediately.  Anyone 
who  observes  a  wild  turkey  that 
appears  sick  or  in  a  weakened  condi- 
tion is  asked  to  report  that  as  well. 

PRESTIGE  PLATES  PROVIDE 

FUNDING  FOR  THREE  LA. 

SPECIES 

Wildlife-conscious  drivers  can  now 
show  their  support  for  Louisiana's 
outdoors  with  any  of  three  prestige 
license  plates.  Louisiana  Quail 
Unlimited,  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
and  Louisiana  black  bear  license 
plates  for  Louisiana  automobiles 
now  cost  drivers  only  $26  for  a  two- 
year  plate.  This  is  in  addition  to  reg- 
ular licensing  fees. 

Act  735  of  the  1999  Louisiana 
Legislature,    sponsored    by    Sen. 


Foster  Campbell  and  supported  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  legisla- 
tors, provides  that  the  price  of  the 
plates  be  reduced  from  $50  every  two 
years  and  that  funds  raised  by  each 
plate  go  toward  managing  the 
species  they  represent. 

The  act  requires  that  separate 
accounts  be  established  for  black 
bear  and  quail  and  the  funds  be  used 
for  "restoring  and  enhancing"  the 
habitat  of  each  animal.  The  proceeds 
from  turkey  license  plates  will  be 
placed  in  the  Louisiana  wild  turkey 
stamp  fund  and  used  for  turkey 
restocking  and  research  projects. 
LOUISIANA,  TEXAS  CHANGE 
RECIPROCAL  FISHING  AGREE- 
MENT 
The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  and  Texas  Parks  and 
Wildlife  have  implemented  a  change 
in  the  reciprocal  fishing  license 
agreement  between  the  two  states. 
Louisiana  residents  60  and  older  and 
Texas  residents  65  and  older  must 
now  purchase  non-resident  recre- 
ational fishing  licenses  when  fishing 
the  inland  waters  of  each  state. 

The  change,  which  took  effect  Oct. 
1,  applies  only  to  the  senior  citizen 
exemptions  of  the  reciprocal  agree- 
ment for  inland  waters.  The  terms  of 
the  former  agreement  remain  intact 
in  all  common  boundary  waters.  The 
former  agreement  allowed  Louisiana 
residents  over  age  60  and  Texas  res- 
idents over  age  65  to  fish  inland 
waters  without  a  license. 

WILDLIFE  MURAL 

The  first  of  a  planned  series  of 
wildlife  murals  has  been  completed 
and  installed  in  the  new  education 
building  at  the  Waddill  Outdoor 
Education  Center,  located  at  4142  N. 
Flannery  Road  in  Baton  Rouge.  The 
initial  mural,  featured  on  the  front  and 
back  cover  of  the  current 
Conservationist,  depicts  a  pine  and 
upland  hardwood  landscape  with 
whitetail  deer  and  a  bowhunting  fam- 
ily. 

The  six  by  eight  foot  mural,  painted 
by  wildlife  and  landscape  artist 
Vincent  Darby,  was  commissioned  by 
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rhe  15th  annual  National  Hunting  &  Fishing  Day 
Dave  all  ages  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  great  out- 
doors. 

the  Department.  It  was  funded  by  a  $2,500 
donation  from  the  Bayou  State  Bowhunters 
Association. 

Darby,  a  retired  LDWF  undercover 
enforcement  agent,  works  from  his  studio  in 
Arnaudville. 

Other  murals  depicting  coastal  fishing  and 
turkey  hunting  are  now  in  the  works,  with 
funding  provided  by  the  Coastal 
Conservation  Association  and  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Turkey  Federation.  A  fourth  mural  repre- 
senting Louisiana  birds  has  been  partially 
funded  by  Ducks  Unlimited,  and  additional 
contributions  are  still  needed. 

The  education  building,  which  contains  a 
spacious  classroom  and  office  space,  was 
dedicated  by  the  department  in  June  to  pro- 
vide outdoor  recreation  and  education  oppor- 
tunities for  urban  youth. 

The  facility  is  available  for  use  by  school 
classes  and  other  groups  for  outdoor  educa- 
tion programs.  Events  can  be  scheduled  by 
calling  Stacey  Davis  at  225/274-8089. 

NATIONAL  HUNTING  &  FISHING  DAY 
CELEBRATED  ON  SEPT.  25 

Saturday,  Sept.  25  was  National  Hunting  and 
:ishing  Day  across  the  state,  according  to 

Women  in  the  Outdoors"  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation. 


proclamations  signed  by  Gov.  M.J. 
"Mike"  Foster  Jr.,  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 
and  James  H.  Jenkins  Jr.,  secretary 
of  the  Department. 

This  year  marked  the  28th  anniver- 
sary of  the  national  celebration  It  is 
held  annually  on  the  fourth  Saturday 
in  September,  sponsored  by  LDWF. 

Thousand  of  people  attended  the 
festivities  at  five  locations  statewide. 
Participants  enjoyed  hands-on  activi- 
ties such  as  fishing,  canoeing,  shoot- 
ing skeet  and  BB  guns,  archery  and 
duck  and  goose  calling  and  demon- 
strations of  outdoor  skills  such  as 
bow  hunting,  fly  casting  and  tying. 

"WOMEN  IN  THE  OUTDOORS" 
EVENT  HELD  OCT.  2 

Over  one  hundred  women  of  all  ages 
gathered  at  the  LDWF  Waddill 
Outdoor  Education  Center  in  Baton 
Rouge  on  Oct.  2  for  "Women  in  the 
Outdoors."  The  event  was  sponsored 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Baton  Rouge 
area  by  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  (NWTF). 

The  Blind  River  Sassy  Hens,  the 
Cajun  No  Spurs  and  LDWF  present- 
ed the  all-day  learning  event,  which 
was  open  to  women  ages  14  and  up. 
Classes  were  offered  on  subjects 
such  as  shotgun  shooting,  fly  tying, 
fishing,  outdoor  photography,  wild 
game  cooking  and  canoeing. 

14-INCH  BLACK  BASS  LIMIT  SET 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  ratified  a  14-inch  mini- 
mum length  limit  for  black  bass  in  the 
Lake  Fausse  Pointe/Lake  Dauterive 
complex  in  Iberia  and  upper  St. 
Martin  parishes  at  the  October  7 
commission  meeting. 

The  new  rule,  originally  proposed 
by  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  in  June,  takes 
effect  Oct.  20.  The  standard 
statewide  daily  take  limit  of  10  bass 
remains  in  effect.  The  change  was 
recommended  by  LDWF  biologists  to 
improve  the  dwindling  population  of 
black  bass  in  the  area. 
For  more  information,  check  out 
the  new  LDWF  Department  web- 
site: www.wlf.state.la.us 
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ntroducing  a  new  addition  to  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  -  the  Photography 
Showcase.  This  new  section  will  display  photographs  submitted  by  our 
readers.   One  photograph  from  each  category  will  be  selected  by  our  staff 
and  showcased  in  each  issue.   This  is  not  a  contest  but  a  selection  of  pho- 
tographs that  show  originality,  uniqueness  and  creativity.  Selected  photogra- 
phers will  receive  a  Louisiana  Conservationist  one-year  subscription  gift  certifi- 
cate which  can  be  used  to  start  a  new  subscription,  extend  an  existing  one  or 
given  as  a  gift. 

Guidelines 

All  entries  not  following  the  guidelines  will  be  returned  unused. 

1 .  Anyone  who  can  operate  a  camera  can  enter.  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  employees  and 
immediate  family  members  are  not  eligible. 

2.  Black  and  white,  color  transparencies  and  color  prints  are  acceptable.  All  prints  must  have 
an  accompanying  negative.   Do  not  cut  the  negative  —  send  the  entire  strip. 

3.  Prints  must  be  mounted  on  sturdy  poster  or  matt  board. 

4.  Name,  address,  phone  number  and  age  must  be  included  with  or  written  on  each  entry. 
Unlabeled  entries  will  be  returned  unused. 

5.  Include  a  description  and  location  of  each  photograph.  Specify  appropriate  category. 

6.  Only  first  time  published  photographs  should  be  submitted. 


Deadlines 

January  I ,  March  I ,  May  I ,  July  I ,  Sept.  I 
All  photographs  will  be  returned. 


Categor 


E  S 


A.  Natural  Habitats:  scenic  shots  of 
Louisiana.   These  may  or  may  not 
include  wildlife  or  people. 

B.  Louisiana  species:  native  species  of 
Louisiana.  This  includes  plants  and 
animals. 

C.  People  in  Nature:  People  involved  in 
outdoor  activities  other  than  hunting 

and  fishing. 

D.  Hunting  &  Fishing:  People  enjoying 
Louisiana's  oldest  outdoor  sports. 


Mail  submissions  to  Louisiana  Conservationist  Showcase, Third  Floor,  P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA    70898 


Venison  with  Red  Grapes 

1  back  loin,  sliced  into  thin 

medallions 
3  oz.  butter 

2  Tbs.  sugar 

1/2  cup  cooking  red  wine 
a  cup  of  red  seedless  grapes 
Tony's  seasoning  to  taste 
Tabasco  sauce  to  taste 

Season  medallions  with  Tony's  and 
sugar.  In  a  skillet,  heat  butter  until 
golden  brown,  place  seasoned 
medallions  in  hot  butter  sautee  until 
done.  Remove  medallions,  deglaze 
skillet  with  red  wine,  reduce  to  coat- 
ing consistency  and  add  remaining 
sugar.  Serve  red  grape  sauce  over 
cooked  medallions.  Four  servings 
Feliciana  red  Tunica  wine  would  be 
appropriate. 

Asparagus  Salad  with  Papaya 

1/2  cup  Bermuda  onions 
2  Tbs.  chives 

1  tsp.  minced  garlic 
1/4  cup  lime  juice 

2  Tbs.  canola  oil 


1/2  tsp  salt 

1/4  tsp  black  pepper 

2  papayas,  peeled  and  chopped 

32  steamed  asparagus  spears 

1  lb.  Romaine  lettuce 

Mix  onions  and  next  six  ingredients, 
then  toss  in  papaya.  Serve  over 
Romain  lettuce  and  asparagus. 

Green  Teals  with  Honey  Mustard 
Sauce 

Four  teals  partially  deboned  (lift  up 
breast  from  bones  and  back  legs  from 
carcass).  Marinate  breasts  and  legs  in 
half  cup  of  red  wine,  two  tsp.  of 
Dijon  mustard  and  1/4  cup  of 
Louisiana  honey  for  45  minutes. 
Remove  meat  from  marinade  then 
dry  meat  with  paper  towel.  Grill  or 
barbeque  meat  until  done.  For  sauce, 
reduce  marinade  until  it  coats  the 
spoon,  correct  seasoning  then  serve 
over  grilled  meat. 

Mocha  Ice  Cream 

8  oz.  coarsely  chopped  semi- 
sweet  chocolate 
1/4  cup  strong  brewed  coffee 


2  cups  cream 

1  cup  half  &  half 
1/2  cup  sugar 

3  Tbs.  instant  coffee 
1/4  cup  sugar 

4  egg  yolks 

Melt  chocolate.  Stir  in  brewed 
coffee  and  set  aside.  In  heavy 
saucepan,  boil  next  four  ingredi- 
ents until  dissolved.  Beat  yolks 
and  rest  of  sugar  on  high  until 
thick  and  pale.  At  medium  speed, 
slowly  add  cream  mixture,  then 
return  to  saucepan.  Stir  over 
medium  heat  six  to  eight  minutes. 
Remove  from  heat  and  stir  in 
chocolate  mixture  and  chill  for 
two  hours.  Freeze  in  ice  cream 
freezer. 


Chef  Philippe  Parola  is  President/CEO 
of  the  LA  Culinary  &  Hotellerie  Institute 
and  Commandeur  des  Cordon  Bleu  de 
France.  For  questions,  eall  toll  free 
1/800-806-CHEF  or  log  on  his  website: 
at  http:llwww.ehef-parola.com 
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